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Tue saddest tidings that could afflict the 
American people are, as we go to press, being 
momently feared, if not awaited. Betwcen the 
two classes of unofficial reports which have 
been current since the attempt on the Presi- 
dent’s life, the public mind, naturally hopeful, 
has steadily inclincd to the more favorable, 
and latterly it might almost be said that all 
concern had been dismissed. The news on 
Monday, therefore, of the gastric difficulty 
which threatened to deprive the President of 
strength to endure even the healing wound, 
came with a shock hardly inferior to that of 
the first announcement of Guiteau’s crime. 
Whether the stomach can recover its tone suf- 
ficiently to take nourishment again, is the 
grave question of the hour. There is nothing 
to be added to what has been already said re- 
garding the calamity of President Garfield’s 
death, if recovery is indeed impossible. 


The Treasury drew into its vaults during 
the week a great deal more money than it paid 
out, and the result was a heavy decrease in the 
surplus reserve of the New York banks, leav- 
ing this surplus $2,087,500, against $5,735,225 
the week before, $9,970,000 a year ago, and 
$1,408,500 two yearsago. On the other hand, 
the rates for foreign exchange fell so much 
that at the close of the week there was a profit 
in importing gold. Less dependence is placed 
on gold imports as a resource for the autumn 
money market than on the heavy disbursements 
to which the Treasury is committed by reason 
of the refunding of the 6 and 5 per cent. debt 
at 34 percent. On the 12th of the current 
month about $12,000,000 5 per cent. coupon 
bonds matured, the money for which will come 
out gradually, and on October ist about $30,- 
000,000 5 per cent. registered bonds fall due, 
but can and will be paid before then, provided 
holders present them and are content to take 
interest upto the day of presentation. These 
extraordinary disbursements should prevent 
any stringency in the loan market, quite 
apart from the influence of gold imports. 
The difficulties between the trunk-line rail. 
roads continue unsettled, although negotiatiors 
are still pending between the respective pres. 
idents. A mecting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the trunk-line pool was held early in the 
week, but as important companies were not 
represented the proceedings were of no practi- 
cal influence. The negotiations which are 
going on between the respective presidents of 
the leading roads have in view the formation 
of what is called a ‘‘money pool” for a term 
of years ; that is, a lumping of the money re- 
ceived by all the lines for through-traffic, and 
its division on the basis of the relative business 
which the companies did last year. There is 
now little reason for believing that an arrange- 
ment of this kind can be made which will be 
satisfactory to all. The failure to come to an 


agreement has depressed the prices of the | 


whole list of stocks. Another influence in the 
same direction late in the weck was the serious 
relapse in the condition of President Gartield ; 
and altogether the weck at the Stock Ex 
change was one of depression. The price of 
silver continues steady at 514d. per ounce in 
London. Here the bullion value of the 412}- 
grain silver dollar closed at about 863 cents. 


The only political event of the week of any 
consequence was the action of the Virginia Re- 
publicans at Lynchburg. There were two con- 
veutions—of the coalitionists and the ‘‘ straight- 
outs”—the latter engineered by Congressmen 
Jorgensen and Dezendorf, names that have a 
strange sound in the politics of the pur sa 
Mother of Presidents. An attempt to har 
monize these two bodies proved ansuccessful. 
The straight-outs adjourned without being 
able to find candidates who would stand. Th 
coalitionists resolved to make no nomination 
except locally, where their strength permitted, 
and recommended the general support of the 
Readjuster candidates. They professed the 
most honorable intentions with regard to the 
debt, however. Aware how little there is to 
choose on this head between the rival factions, 
they accused the Funders of being opposed to 
free schools, afree ballot, and a fair count, and 
of maintaining the odious capitation tax The 
Mahone party has therefore i 
ance. <A correspondent, by the way, corrects 
our remark last week that Lynchburg was “a 
Mahone stronghold.” The vote last year on 
the Readjusters’ electoral ticket was almost 
too small to be counted, and the town is ‘ re- 
garded as the debt-payers’ stronghold.” But 
what we had in mind was Mahone’s material, 
railroad interests centring at that place. 


s coveted alli- 


The majority against prohibition in North 
Carolina increases daily. Our correspondent 
on another page speaks of 30,000 to 50,000 ; 
but eighty-one counties have already made the 
majority 110,720, and the Raleigh Neves thinks 
that 10,000 wil! still be added. It is pretty 
certain that the temperance movement will not 
achieve any considerable success in that State 
so long as election returns require a fortnight 
to ‘‘come in.” The Georgia Senate has just 
defeated a gencral temperance bill by a close 
vote. 





Mr. John Thompson, the President of th« 
Chase National Bank, and, he says, the oldest 
member of the Bankers’ Association, read a pa 
per on ‘‘ Panics ” at the convention at Niagara 
Falls on Wednesday week, It was rathera warn- 
ing that there would shortly bea panic here than 
a discussion of panics in general. He declared 
that ‘‘ the signs of an approaching ‘ blizzard’ 
are numerous, but very delicate as yet”; that 
‘the negotiations, the issue of stocks and 
bonds, are fourfold what they were in 1873,” 





and as he thinks ‘‘ panics occur every decade,” 
he evidently looks for another in about two 
years. But then he is mistaken about the pe- 
riod of recurrence in panics. It is ten years in 
England; in this country it appears to be 
about twenty years. If we are to judge from 


the history of American panies, the next ought 
not to come before 1890, or thereabouts. It is 
very probable that the war end the abundance 
of irredeemable paper precipitated that of 
1873, and that in the ordinary course of spec 
ulation we should not have had it before 1877 
or twenty years from that of 1857, as that of 
1857 was about twenty years from that of 
1837. The reason of the greater staying 
power of American specuiators is proba 
bly to be found in the more rapid increase 
of population through immigration, and the 
rreater extent and productiveness of the fields 
offeied to capital in this country. These two 
things, combined perhaps with the more san- 
guine temper of the people, sustain specula 
tion twice as long as in England. Just now 
these agencies are more than usually powerful 





Immigration is going on on an enormous 
scale, and the effect of existing railroads in 
developing production in the far West is 
unprecedented. In addition to this, too, 
not only has the producing power of the 


South beén greatly increased, but, what is 


perhaps of more importance in its bearing 
on panics, its consuming power has been 
ereatly increased. The negroes are in the 


market as buyers with varied wants, and 
plenty of money to spend. And we must not 
overlook the fact that the rate of interest is for 
this country still unprecedentedly low, which 
shows that theugh the speculators may be 
already displaying great recklessness they 


are stl l 


long way from the end of their 


1! 


a 


resources, 


Their borrowing powers, however freely 
exercised, have evidently thus far made litile 
or no impression on the mass of capital 
Within their reach. This is due very largely 
not only to the great drafts we have been able 
to make on Europe during the last few years, 
through the sale of our crops, but also to the 
restored confidence of English investors in 
American securities, combined with complete 
loss of confidence ina large class of invest- 
ments of which ten years ago they were very 
ond. They have been thoroughly frightened 
away from lending to states, Ike Turkey 
and Egypt and the Central and South Amer‘can 
Republics, which were able to borrow such large 
sums before 1873. Land they will not now 
touch except at prices which but few owners 

re yet prepared to accept, and are very chary 
about lending on mortgage except with a 
margin which few borrowers can now offer, 
so that what used to be considered one of 
the very safest modes of putting money out 
at interest is practically closed to them. The 
reneral result is a flow of capital to this coun- 
try which makes it difficult, for the first time 
in his experience, for the American investor to 
get more than five per cent. for his money, and 
makes it easy for the American Government, 
for the first time in its experience, to borrow 
all it wants at three and a half per cent 
Mr. Thompson’s warnings are of course not 
to be disregarded. The seeds of the next col- 
lapse are doubtless being actively sown hy 
thousands at this moment, but there is every 
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tion of bank notes : an lif so, 
Mr. Coe dismissed 
f an exclusive greenback 
rreenback circu 
hen no longer 
s of the Gov- 
lso dism d the alternative 
system, with 
mfusion and its frequent 
The national sys- 
rust be con- 
» needs 
debt 
liv extingui hed. But 
y on condition that the 
ured be- 
) vy of loss to the holders. It 
cient that they are so secured, 
inced of the fact 
here must be no more room for 
rrains of gold 


lar. If the national-banking 


han that Lv | 


| at all, this is its first 
é a non. Mr, Coe thinks 
National 


it is, with additional provi- 


obtained under the 


be limited 


ulation of banks 


three-fourths of the cash cap- 
] 


in case of bank failure 
rs shall be pre ferred creditors, 
iotes shall draw interest at an 
every day that they remain un- 
pre ok | ntatu l 


nspection by 


ined to differ from Mr. Coe 
timation which the public will 
security and as to the suffi- 
The National 
better than the 
enforee it. Although 
Government offi- 


1 never be 


rly p rfect on paper, it is 


be bad in practice—so bad, 





! been no public inspection at all 
Perhaps w iall be a lw I e can 
1iOW a ¢ of bank f re W the assets 
coupled with liability « t iolders, 
vould not h CO] t to n all 
l ne l ] k ) fh l ntitied 
O lt nd to | int on them 
We can at easily im 1 » a case 
Ch iriting away of a bank’s has been 
nown to tai place by ce l under the 
Vu e of a bank « Ini Phe bes lair 
n rainst this sort of 1 il l waited 
fulness of the bank depositors and th knowl 
i yf th charat l I Ol ) Lie 
inker— t is, 1 iborhood knowl ( l 
kind of information not within the reach 
of the note-holders, who are scattered over 
continent But supp t s would 
ilwavs be s lncient > 7 j il < d 
nterest on the < not it i end 
of a receivership ; th ild not be converti 
bility—it would not prevent t notes from 
dey n¢ in value, and therefore would 
1 a nt the people 1 1 I 7 the 
whok ys m is il t nh to i 
inconvenience trom it in tional | 
system is too valuable to be lost, but 
lost beyond 1 doubt if the sec 1) to note 
holders is exchanged for anything | trust- 


worthy and less esteemed than the Govern- 
We have 


when the emergency which Mr. Coe 


ment’s guarantee, no doubt that 
antici- 
pates actually comes, some way will be found 
to preserve this guarantee, and with it the 


national-banking system in its entirety. 


The 7imes publishes some extracts from a 
+? 


letter on the subject of the 


proposed bank- 


ruptcy law, which calis attention to one of the 
most crying evils which the lack of a uniform 
law always produces. In many of the Western 
and Southwestern States, where public opinion 


and consequently legislation are apt to be 


strongly influenced by a consideration for the 


suppost d interests of > eX mption 


of ‘* homesteads” liability to sal 


under legal process has been carried to 


a point unknown in any 


civilized world. The Kansas Exemption law, 


other part of the 
for instance, covers a quarter-section of land 
in the country, an acre in an incorporated 
city, with all the improvements, and a good 
besides. It is said, 
seems rather low, that un- 


deal of personal property 
and the estimat 
der the provisions of this statute a debtor 
from 

of $100,000. 

actual 
the inflation of the 


can withhold seizure property to the 


extent The principle of the 
exemption of ‘‘homesteads” is a 
sound one, bu ‘“home- 
stead” to this extent is objectionable. Such 
creditor of 
communi- 


market as 


a law in many cases deprives a 
all redress. It is that 
always in the 


curious 
ties which are 
borrowers should think it advisable to pass 
effect of 


away lenders who do not like to 


laws which can only have the 
frightening l 

take great risks; it is to the existence of such 
laws that the high rate of interest prevailing in 
the communities which pass them is partly 


due. 


The first meeting of representatives of the 


d. that in some of our large cities the con- | civil-service reform associations organized in 


| Number 842 


different parts of the country took place at 

Newport on Thursday. It wasagreed to recom 

mend and to employ every honorable means 
‘ 


for the purpose of securing the passage by 


Congress of the bill introduced in the Senate 
by Mr. Pendleton, providing for competitive 
examinations preliminary to the appointment 
of persons to subordinate places in the Gov- 
ernment service, and the bill introduced by 
Mr. Willis, of Kentucky, in the 


Representatives, 


Ilouse of 
] 
assessments for political purposes upon _per- 

The 
former is simply the legal embodiment of the 
system already tested in severa 


rohibiting the levying of 
) 
sons in the employ of the Government. 


offices in 
Washington and in the New York Custom- 
house. As it has been and is now in actual 


operation, there is no longer any doubt of 


its practicability, and the results of its work- 
ing have been such as to settle the ques- 


tion of its usefulness. Mr. Pendleton’s bill 


is designed to perpetuate it and to give 


it a more general application. Among those 


S 


who have made the condition and need 
of the civil service a subject of earnest study, 
there is scarcely any difference of opinion as 
to the desirableness of the passage of sucha law. 


Mr. Will 


anybody in the public service to contribute 


is’s bill does not limit the freedom of 


money to a campaign fund, if he really 


wants 
to do so, but it prohibits every sort of official 
pressure, and imposes proper penalties upon 
There 


will scarcely be any disagreement among sin- 


every attempt to apply such pressure. 


cere friends of civil-service reform on this 


point. 


A resolution 


the holding of 


vas adopted recommending 
‘local examinations at various 
points convenient for those who might wis 
be examined, for the different States ”°—which 
meets the objection that the system of com- 
petitive examinations would fill the Govern- 
ment offices at Washington with persons liv 
ing near that city ; and that the local boards 
conducting such examinations should be under 





the supervision of the Civil-Service Commis- 
sion, existing by virtue of law. This reso 
lution was intended to express the assent of the 
conference toa plan now said to be entertained 
and discussed by members of the present Ad- 
ministration. Finally, a resolution was adopt 2d 
inviting the several reform associations to unite 
in forming a National Civil-Service Reform 
League, of which the Executive Committee of 
the association at New York, together with ad- 
ditional members to be designated by the other 
associations, are to act as a provisional ‘‘Central 
Committee,” and the exf&ting organizations 
were further requested to use their best en- 
deavors for the formation of similar bodies in 
every Congressional district in the country. 
There is no reasonable doubt that all the asso- 
ciations already organized will comply with 
this request, and that the National Civil-Service 
Reform League will soon be an accomplished 
fact. 


The efforts of the Commissioners of Emigra- 
tion and the steamship companies to come to 
an agreement upon the question of immigrant 
fees have failed, and the matter is to go into 
litigation. The Supreme Court of the United 
States decided that the old law of New York 
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which levied a tax upon every passenger was 
unconstitutional, because it was a restriction 
therefore beyond the 
The effect of 
this decision was to leave the Commissioners 
ithout money to carry on their useful and 

essary work. The Legislature afterwards 
issed another law providing for the collec- 


upon commerce, and 


uy 


regulating power of the State. 


of inspection fees for every passenger ; 

it is this act which is now the subject 

of controversy. The representatives of the 
steamship companies deny its constitution- 
ality, but it was understood some time ago 
that, recognizing the importance of the work 
of the Commissioners, they were willing to 
pay a part of the money. Negotiations to this 
end have fallen through, and a test case is to 
It is difficult to 
see how the decision already made can be 
evaded. If the State tax is an unauthorized 
called 

‘inspection fees” 
It is de- 

rable, however, to settle the question finally, 


be submitted to the courts. 


commerce when it is 


revulation of 
‘‘head-money,” calling it 


can scarcely make it anything else. 


if the State has no power in the pre- 
miscs Congress may provide for the supervi- 
f immigrant affairs. 

The Zimes publishes an interview with a 
gentleman, whom it vouches for as a compe- 
tent observer, giving a gloomy picture of the 
condition of Mr. Hughes’s colony at Rugby, 
Ife says that the settlement is in 
a virgin forest; that though the 


Tennessee. 

he middle of 
had been partly cleared there appeared 
to be ‘‘ no real soil anywhere”; that in the 
” the special property of the 
which the 
started, ‘‘ corn was a sad failure, the spindling 
There 


‘*tomatoes were the 


‘‘Enclish garden 


tition through 





associ colony was 





Iks bearing little if 
” put 
only things that had at all the appearance of 


stigator next 


any grain.” 


hay, 


life.” The inv« discovered ‘‘a 


ravine running in picturesque beauty through 
one of the most romantic stretches of territory ” 
soil 


through that ravine than lay up in the woods, 


he ever saw, ‘‘ but there was no more 


and a man would die a dozen times before 
his 
*““mean 


down there to 
and the 
he ‘‘found everywhere.” The 


able 
butter,” 


he was ever earn 
bread and 
ck ad ] ind r 
colonists are ‘‘much above the average of im- 
inigrants in point of intelligence,” and are for 
the most part ‘‘ really refined and inclined to 
be social.” They have also ‘ beautifully 
mown lawn-tennis grounds,” but there are not 
more than three hundred of them at the out- 
side, and nobody is ‘‘intensely enthusiastic ” 
over the success of the colony. One gentleman 
“prominent in Rugby ” acknowledged ‘‘ that 
there not prevalent the fullest 
of satisfaction. He said it had been discov- 
ered that large crops, such as wheat and 
corn, could not be even measurably well 
raised on their land; then he added, with 
no great show of enthusiasm, that it was possi- 
ble manufactories might be established or that 
fruit trees might be found to thrive, and he 
had some other ‘mights’ to quote. But he 
spoke hesitatingly, and admitted that a big 
blunder had been made in bringing the colony 
across the ocean without a definite and fixed 
plan and without a full knowledge of the lo- 
cality chosen for settlement.” 


same 


was sense 


The Nation. 


The Lords, on the second return of the Land 
bill from the Commons, with some portion of 
their amendments accepted and the rest reject 
ed, gave over further opposition, and on Tues 
day put the bill upon its final passage, reserving 
the right to make a formal protest to the coun- 
try. The Home Rulers 
proached the Government for its surrender, 


have bitterly re- 
attributing a farcical character to the apparent 
Mr. Glad- 
stone, however, denies that there was any un 


contest between the two houses. 


derstanding which brought about the compro- 
mise, and the Lords have therefore the full 
credit of their prudence, as well as of their 
boldness in demanding concessions. The bill 
will take effect this week. 


The news from Rome that the Pope is think 
ing of leaving the Vatican, 
known the fact in a circular to the 
abroad, is hardly to be taken scriously. It is 
most probably a confession that the 
of defence against the 
long used both by the present Pope and hi 
that 


must be 


has made 


and 


nunclos 


weapons 


‘Subalpine King,” so 


predecessor, are worn out, and 

new mode of rousing the faithful 
resorted to. These 
almost equal parts of lamentation and denun- 


sSuoTmi¢ 


Weapons consisted in 


ciation—lamentation condition of 
faith and morals all over Cl and 
denunciation of divers persons not named for 
their machinations against the Holy See. In 
fact the Papal Encyclicals, ever since 1849, 
may be said to have constituted a new kind 


over the 





ristendom, 


of literature, the like of which had never been 
seen before. 
could 


sé 


Of course the only thing that 
make them effective was miracles or 
} 


- 
1aracter al- 


special Providences ” of a penal « 
rected against the persons or classes whom they 
held up to reprobation. As these have not 
come, and as the Pope’s ‘‘ imprisonment” in 
the splendid palace and spacious gardens of 
the Vatican cannot be made to wear a very 
dreadful air to a badly lodged and mocking 
generation, he has evidently reached the end 
of his resources, as far as minatory pastorals 
go. Heis probably, too, and not unnaturally, 
alarmed by the disgraceful disturbance at Pio 
Nono’s funeral, followed as it has been by a 
meeting in favor of the withdrawal of the par- 
holds the 


liamentary guarantees by which he 


Vatican as a sort of sovereignty. 


Any how, he is evidently going to try for 
some time the threat of running away, in the 
hope that it will harm or embarrass the Italian 
Government. But that he really 
it is impossible to believe. There is, 
to in which 
the 
from the guarantees 
tradi- 
Vatican. 


means to go 
to begin 


with, no place for him to go 





he would not be completely stripped of 
dignity he gets not only 
but from the hoary and v 
ions which surround him at the 


nerable 


He would plunge any Government on whose 


soil he settled into difficulties with its own 


subjects, compared to which those of the 
Italian Government are trifling. There has 
been for years talk of the British letting him 
settle in Malta, but in Malta he would have to 
live under the law; and a Pope living under 
the lew would be sure before long to be in trou- 


1°27 


dle with heretic officers of the law. If any 
ower ceded him territory—a little island like 
would either have to de 


idit against communistic and atheistic filibus 


[ 
Elba, for instance—lh¢e 
fer 


vers, and thus decomi¢ 


a fighting man—which 


the modern work] will not stand—or provide 


} 


himself with an armed forcign protector, which 


the other Powers would not stand. Italy is 


probably the only Power which Europe would 


now see in charge of the Pope without 








ousy or irritation, if he were to keep up any 
tate; so that the probabilities are that wili 
now, instead of writing a denunciatory cireu- 
lar when he is vexed, give orders to have his 
things packed, asa means of bringing the sub 
alpine usurper to terms. 

In the dim light of the reports which have 
reached us about it, the tour of ( (lexan 
der IIL. and his family from Px Mc 
cow and back bears a very m chols 
The motive of it is stated to hav 
communication comes from ¢ 
discovery on July 27 of a new plot against 
the imperial family, in which a number of 
persons of high rank were involved rl 
court departed a day or two later, without 
open preparation and without any announce 
ment of the obiect and extent of the journey. 
The arrival at M WwW it ap] wilt 
out ¢ rt, nd t words } Niecly d 
by the Em r to the peopl ( t old 
capital were not words cheer en 
couragement, bu t ¢ SS f ( 
tion and sadness: ‘* Moscow has alv ven 
an example to the whole of Russia; I hope it 
will ever continue to do so.” The newspapers 
explained that the Czar had come to Moscow 
to do homave before its holv shrines On the 
sist the imperial party left suddenly 1€ 
teleg 1 Savs ‘‘ secretly Nizhni N ) 
rod. In ] ble explanation of Ss unex 
pectedly speedy departure, we havs news 
concurrently telegraphed from twe 1rters 
that another conspiracy a st t ife « 

Czar had been frustrated by the 1 10ugh 
the would-l ssassin, a lady of hich rank, 
managed to escap All we hear after this is 
that the imperial family arrived at Nizhni 








Government ¢ iKrostror on the % nd at 
> ’ , } ~+} ’ * 
Peterhof on tl { journey hay beer 
. 
completed in a week. I ems to have been 
the very opposite of a new monarch’s tri 
x } 4 
umphal tou if it was not a doub ht, it 
7 
certainly had the DI I ol it NO utter 
‘ + ‘ 1 
ance of any imp< was made by the 
Czar or bi S¢ tra hi com- 
par lenatiefl No ntot coming 
. 7 } ] 
coronation was mad many b ved 
the imperial party contemplated staying in tl 
I | 
431) " , ? dy 
old « till « n d Phe Old Ru 
sinns \ vi Is ex { d i ron cecla 
ration accordance with thei political theo- 
ries and aspirations, and must feel disappointed 
‘ ; _—— } . 
and mortified by Alexander IJ1.’s lack of cou 


Nor is there 
inclined to 


rage to make it. any distinct in 
dication that the 
opposite course and follow the path of liberal 


he is choose 
reforms which public opinion in St. Pete: 
burg demands. He apparently hesitates and 
wavers, discouraging all his friends, while his 
foes are desperately active. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 


Tie week has been one of much anxiety at 
Washineton, inasmuch as the President’s pulse 
and temperature kept up after the time al- 
lowed by his physicians for the effect of the 
last operation to pass off in. Saturday there 
were unauthorized rumors that the trouble lay 
in the retention of pus in the wound, and that 
it had been determined to eut for the ball at 
all hazards, in order to establish a clear outlet 
from front to rear. Sunday, however, it ap- 
peared that the wound was doing very well, 
but that increasing debility had seriously af- 
fected the stomach, making it impossible for 
the President to retain any nourishment, or 
even a swallow of water, and requiring the 
administration of nutriment by injection. The 
temperature declined, the pulse quickened 
alarmingly, as did the respiration, and sleep 
was only induced by opiates. The physicians 
admitted their anxiety with great candor, for 
the first time since recovery began to be 
hoped for. Monday night the President slept 
well without the aid of hypnotics, though he 
had another bad time with his stomach about 
three o'clock. Tuesday morning he was very 
weak, and inclined to drowsiness, and the 
pulse had fallen from 125, or even 130, to 
about 110. 


The Virginia Republicans held an excited 
convention at Lynchburg last week over the 
question of nominating a straight ticket or 
endorsing the Readjuster nominations. The 
deleetates who assembled in the city on the 
9th inst. speedily divided into two camps of 
straicht-outs and coalitionists, and proceeded 
to hold conferences and informal discussions 
in advance of the meeting of the convention. 
It was rumored that Mr. Cochrane, chairman 
of the State Central Committee, had announced 
his intention of excluding all but straight-outs 
from the convention ball, and accordingly a 
prominent coalitionist at once rented a much 
larger edifice, and two conventions soon ap- 
peared inevitable. The ‘‘attitude” of the 
Administration was the subject of heated con- 
troversy, and though the straight-outs main- 
tained that before his illness the President 
sympathized with them, the large preponder- 
ance of Federal office-holders on the other side 
was pointed to as signi‘icant. On Wednesday 
two conventions did mect. That of the coali- 
tionists was decidedly the larger. Its sessions 
were also marked by greater and more elo- 
quence. A conference committee was finally 
appointed by each body and decided upon 
making no nominations and no endorsement 
of the Mahone ticket. This agreement the 
coalitionist convention refused to ratify, and 
the straicht-outs followed their example. The 
former at once proceeded to endorse the Read- 
justers’ ticket, to appoint a State Committee, 
and adjourn. The straight-outs adopted a 
strong anti-repudiation platform, nominated 
General Wickham for Governor and Samuel 
Yost for Lieutenant-Governor, and upon the 
declination of both gentlemen adjourned sine 
die. 


The New York Chamber of Commerce held 
a special meeting on the 10th to consider 
the freight question, so prominent at present, 
and appoint delegates to represent the Chamber 
at the Utica Conference called for to-day by a 
number of trade organizations throughout the 
State. 
report of the Special Committee on Trans- 
portation was read. It closed with a number 
of resolut’ons which were unanimously adopt- 
ed, and were to the effect, among other things, 
that thanks be tendered to the trunk-line man- 
agers for ‘‘the general reduction in west- 
bound open or tariff rates when it became evi- 
dent that large shinpers could command un- 
due influences over shippers in general”; that 
**the amount of watered stock has nothing to 
do with the cost of transportation,” which 
alone should govern rates; that ‘‘ the practice 
of making excessively low rates during the 
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rates during the winter months” is discrim1- 
nation against the State as the owner of the 
canals and detrimental to commercial interests 
generally; that ‘‘ reasonable, uniform, and pub- 
lic rates” are best for hoth commerce and the 
railroads, and that ‘‘we willingly concede 
rates which will pay liberal dividends upon 
the actual cost of construction,” while demand- 
ing that stock watering shall cease and the 


public be guaranteed against its recurrence | 


‘*by adequate legal enactments.” 
Conkling is expected to attend the convention, 
being ‘‘in sympathy with the objects of the 
meeting.” 


Ex-Senator | 


The Joint Executive Committee of the trunk | 


lines and their Western connections met in 
Commissioner Fink’s office on the 10th instant. 
Thirty-one roads were represented by agent or 
proxy. None of the Vanderbilt roads were 
represented in any way except the Michigan 


Central, of which the General Manager was | 


present. Commissioner Fink announced the 
object of the meeting to be a consideration of 
the causes of the break in tariff rates, and of 
the best means to restore and maintain them. 
The first step to be taken was, he thought, ‘‘ to 
concentrate the rate-making power in the 
hands of fewer persons, and to hold them re- 


sponsible to the committee for any violation of | 


the agreements.” After a somewhat desultory 
discussion, in which Vice-President Blanchard 
repelled attacks on the Erie 
pany, the committee voted unanimously to re- 
store rates on east-bound fre:ght to 20 cents per 
hundred pounds on grain and 25 cents per 


| hundred on provisions from Chicago to New 


York, the new rates to go into effect next Mon- 
day. Whether they will or not is, of course, 
extremely uncertain, as the mecting was only 
a conference—or at least was so described by 
the only Vanderbilt representative present. 

A convention of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation met at Niagara Falls on tbe 10th in- 
stant. Paperson ‘‘ The Coming Panic,” ‘‘ The 
Lake Trade,” ‘‘Money and its Legitimate 
Uses through the National Banks,” ‘‘ Money 
and the Banking System” (Ex-Governor Fen- 
ton), and kindred topics were read by or 
for different bank presidents of this city, Buf- 
falo, Portland, Me., and Madison, Wis., on 
the first day. On Thursday a letter from Sec- 
retary Windom on the recent funding opera- 
tions was read. Controller Knox discussed at 
length ‘‘The Banking and Currency of the 
Country,” and Mr. George 8. Coe, of this 


| city, read a paper on ‘‘ The Currency of the 
Future.” after which he was elected President 
of the association for the ensuing year. Bank 


taxation and a number of other subjects were 
considered on Saturday in various short papers, 
and the donvention adjourned. 

Many of the agents of the European steam- 


Railway Com- | 


ship lines held a meeting last week to Ciscuss | 
the movement of the Emigration Commission- | 


ers to induce the companies to pay the cmi- 
grant head tax of $1, as provided by an act 
recently passed by the Legislature. 


| sense of the mecting that the tax was exor- 
bitant by fifty per cent. and was, moreover, un- 


constitutional. The Commissioners also held 


It was the | 


a meeting on the same day, and decided io | 


begin separate suits against the companies fcr | 


each shipload of emigrants that henceforth 
arrives at this port. 
Representatives of the various civil-service 


| reform associations in different parts of the 


After the appointment of delegates the | 


country met at Newport, R. I., on Thursday 
last, with the design of agreeing upon certain 
specific objects to be promoted by — 
agitation and petition to Congress, and of es- 


| tablishing a centre of correspondence among 
| the different associations to facilitate necded 


unity of action. 


It was agreed to use every | 


means to secure the passage of the Pendlctoa | 


bill, and the dill introduced b 


prohibiting the political taxation of office- 
holders. Resolutions were also adopted 
recommending the holding of local examina- 
tions at points convenient for candidates, and 


Mr. Willis, of | 
Kentucky, into the House of Representatives 


| success in operation. 


season of navigation and unreasonably high | inviting the several reform associations to form | 


a National Civil-Service Reform League, and 
subordinate organizations in every Congres- 
sional district in the country. 

Services were held on Sunday at Sea Cliff, 
L. I., the well-known camp-meeting ground, 
to commemorate the heroism of the late 
Captain Charles P. Smith, who saved so many 
lives at the time of the Scawanhaka disaster, 
Three thousand people were present. Mayor 
Grace was to have presided, but was unavoid- 
ably absent, and sent a letter which was read 
among other regrets. Mr. 8. L. M. Barlow 
and other survivors of the accident attended, 
and after prayer, the singing of a hymn, and 
the reading of Scriptures, brief addresses were 
made, and the oration of the occasion was de- 
livered by Mr. Richard O’Gorman. 

The Coroner’s inquest into the circumstances 
of the death of Conductor Lattin, of the New 
Haven Railroad at Rye, some weeks ago, was 
concluded last Thursday, the jury cehsuring 
the oflicers of the road for ‘‘ gross negligence 
of duty in not familiarizing themselves with 
the fact that their rules have been violated at 
Rye station for the past ten years.” 

The deaths have taken place during the 
week of Matthew Vassar, a benefactor of Vas- 
sar College and nephew of its founder; ex- 
United States Senator Orville H. Browning, of 
Illinois ; Sefior Meximo Jerez, Nicaranguan 
Minister to this country ; Mrs. Millard Fill- 
more, widow of the late ex-President ; and 
Capt. Carlile P. Patterson, Superintendent 
since 1874 of the United States Coast Survey. 
Mr. Vassar’s will contains a large number of 
bequests to educational and_ benevolent insti- 
tutions, The Vassar Brothers Hospital 
(founded by the will) is given $85,000, besides 
being made residuary legatee; $50,000 are 
left to Vassar College for educational and 
scholarship funds, and $80,000 for professor- 
ships, and $15,000 are bequeatbed to the Vas- 
sar Brothers Home for Aged Men. 

Judge James D. Colt, of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Bench, shot himself in his office at 
Pittsfield, on the 9th instant, while laboring 
under the depression of hypochondria. 

The agent at Rosebud has forwarded to the 
Interior Department further details of the kill- 
ing of Spotted Tail by Crow Dog. According 
to his account, a conspiracy has existed among 
the subordinate chiefs of the tribe for some 
time, Black Crow being at the head of it and 
making no secret of his intention to get for 
himself the position of head-chief by fair 
means or foul. The agent therefore arrested 
Black Crow as an accessory, together with the 
actual murderer, and sent both to Fort Nio- 
brara; which action has had an excellent effect 
upon the people at large, he says. He further 
recommends that no successor to Spotted Tail 
be appointed, since the oflice of head-chict is 
‘*q hindrance to civilization,” the main busi- 
ness of its occupant being to centralize all 
power in himself. Delegates to Washington 
should, in his estimation, be selected for thcir 
general intelligence and loyalty by the agent. 

A destructive flood took place last week in 
Gilpin and Clear Counties, part of the northern 
mining country of Colorado. The towns of 
Central City, Black Hawk, and Idaho Springs 
suffered greatly. The flood began in a moun- 
tain storm, and in an incredibly short time was 
sweeping everything before it. Two lives were 
lost, several persons were wounded, there were 
many narrow escapes, and the loss of property 
is estimated at $120,000 in the three places. 


FOREIGN. 


The difference between the House of Lords 
and the Commons over the Land _ bill has cre- 
ated a good deal of excited speculation in Eng- 
land during the week. The bill was returned 
to the Commons on the 9th, and since then it 
has apparently been the Government’s policy to 
accede to all reasonable amendments made by 
the Upper House, but to reject all those con- 
flicting with the principles of the measure or 
in any way tending to defeat iis substantial 
The Libera! press has 
exhibited some fears of compromise and has 
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been full of adjuraiions to Mr. Gladstone to 
siand firm and let the consequences take care 
of themselves. There has been more or less 
serious ta!k of the peers remaining precisely as 
firm on their side, with the result of an appeal 
to the country by Mr. Gladstone. This course, 
however, commended itself to no one but the 
Parnelliies, whose numbers would undoubted- 
ly be increased by an election now. The News 
remarks: ‘lf Mr. Gladstone resigns he would 
make the peers our masters. If the vote of a ma- 
jority of the hereditary levislators could at any 
moment overbear the decision of the couniry, 
parliamentary government would become a 
farce. The same may be said of a dissolution 
of Parliament and a general election.” 

So far as ‘‘ demonstrations ” indicate public 
opinion, the peers have been shown that the 
press has not misinterpreted it, and Lord 
Salisbury probably could see nothing to 
cain by a dissolution. Saturday afternoon 
publie mectings were held in various parts of 
the country, and on the same evening Liberal 
organizations, farmers’ associations, and agri- 
cultural laborers’ clubs everywhere assembled 
and denounced the peers with enthusiasm. On 
Monday there was a numcrously attended 
mecting of the Committee of Federation of 
Liveral Associations, Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
and Messrs. Monk, Collings, Firth, and Bar- 
ran, members of Parliament, being present. 
Resolutions were adopted which declared that 
the Lords had mutilated the Land bill in tie 
interest of land-owners to such a degree that 
it was whoily unacceptable; appealed to the 
Government to adhere to the measure as it 
left the Lower House and withstand a class 
majority of peers; and papegeess the con- 
stitutional question raised as to ‘‘ the possibil- 
ity of maintaining a system which will enable 
an irresponsible chember to defeat the will of 
the nation.” Mr. Gladstone received on Mon- 
day 2 hundred messages from Liberal clubs 
and other organizations urging Government 
iusistance, and was appealed to in the House 
by several of his followers to the same end. 






Ata recent council of the English Cabinet, 
it is understood that the proposition was made 
to drop the Coercion act, ana if after the 
passage of the Land bill there should be a rea- 
sonable prospect of restored tranquillity, to 
liberate the prisoners arrested under the act 
after cach had served a term of six months’ 
imprisonment. Up to the 2d instant there 
were 192 such prisoncrs. 

Mr. Bradlaugh has been ill with erysipclas 
since his encounter with the police in his at- 
tempt to enter the House of Commons. It is 
believed that he will take no more active mea- 
sures until the next session of Parliament, 
when the Governmeut will propose a resolution 
allowing him to take the oath, and if the reso- 
lution is defeated, will introduce a bill altering 
the Parliamentary Oaths act. 

The British ‘industrial classes,” or such 
of them as are opposed to free trade, held 
a large meeting in Exeter Hall, London, on 
the 10th instant, at which Sir Algernon Borth- 
wick, proprictor of the Morning Post, pre- 
sided, and to which the workmen’s societies of 
Bristol, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Hull, 
Glasgow, and other industrial centres sent dele- 
gates. The chairman made a specch, in which 
he said that France had made the greatest ad- 
vances within the past twenty years; that 
America came next, while Engiand was a bad 
third ; which state of things he ascribed to 
the British policy of free trade. He advo- 
cated a duty of a shilling per quarter on all 
imported corn. Commander Cameron, the 
African explorer, followed to the same effect, 
supporting a resolution that called for ‘‘ the 
imposition of such revenue duties as will 
enable British manufacturers and work- 
men to compete on a fair footing with 
foreigners in the British home market ” 
One of his arguments was that Pres- 
ident Garfield had pronounced protection 
necessary to American prosperity, and if that 
was the case with ‘“‘a young country and 
Virgin soil,” it was so with England. The 
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resolution was adopted, and sent to the Gov- 
ernment and to the opposition leaders. It is 
likely that the three months’ prolongation ask- 
ed by England of France for the commercial 
treaty will be granted, M. Saint-Hilaire evine- 
ing every disposition to grant concessions. In 
the House of Commons on Saturday Mr. 
Ritchie (Conservative) moved an address to thx 
Crown praying Her Majesty to withhold her 
consent from any treaty with France which 
substitutes specific for ad va/orem duties to the 
detriment of British manufactures. After op- 
position by Sir Charles Dilke, the motion was 
nevatived by a vote of 150 to 80. 


Premicr Ferry has been strongly attacked by 
a Gambettist writer, and, with the usual cre- 
dence given in Paris to such straws, it is ac- 
cepted as a “‘ declaration of war” by the Pres- 
ident of the Chamber upon the Government. 
At a banquet given to M. Ferry at Raon- 
l’Etape, in the Vosges, the Premicr prophe- 
sied the return of moderate men as the result 
of the election, and dwelt on the necessity of 
rejecting Socialst candidates and of concord 
among the Republicans. At a banquet in his 
honor at Nancy on the 10th inst., however, M. 
Ferry made the following remark: ‘‘'The coun- 
try will reply that between a moderate, partial 
revision (of the Constitution), such as was re- 
cently explained by the great orator at Tours, 
and an absolute, violent, and radical reviston, 
which is the favorite idea of the irreconcilables, 
there is a gulf—an abyss”; and still more sig- 
nificantly he added that ‘‘ should some one be 
found with more powerful hand than mine” 
to effect Republican union, ‘‘1 am ready to 
assist him as first lieutenant.” A correspond- 
ent says this is ‘‘ generally understood ” to in- 
dicate the complete submission of M. Ferry to 
Gambetta. 

Meantime ‘‘the great orator” made a 
speech Saturday evening at Ménilmontant 
which “is interpreted ” as a decision to accept 
the Premiership of the next Cabinet. He made 
an claborate statement of the reforms he count- 
ed on carrying in the next Chamber. First 
came the reform of the magistracy and the 
army. The number of judges and law courts 
could be reduced, and sometuing similar to the 
English circuit system be adopted. He be- 
lieved in making compulsory army service 
universal, including pricsts and_ teachcrs, 
though he favored abolishing the system of 
three years’ service. He would refuse liberty 
of association to religious congregations, and 
adopt a foreign policy of peace and firmness. 
‘‘}rance was not isolated, but she needs no 
alliance.” He added: ‘I hope to sce the day 
when our severed brethren will once more be 
united to I’rance,” to which remark the Nort) 
German Gazette takes grave exception. ‘It 
shows,” says the Gezcife, ‘‘ Gambetta’s anxicty 
to be regarded by his countrymen as one who 
has devoted himself to a lifclong task of effcct- 
ing the realization of French projects of 
revenge.” 

The International Exhibition of Electricity 
was opened in Paris on the 10th instant by 
President Grévy, accompanied by the Minis- 
ters of Marine, Forcign Affairs, and Posts and 
Telegraphs, M. de Lesseps and others. The 
United States section was much behindhand at 
the outset, though the Edison display was de- 
scribed as ‘‘ very promising.” Saturday night 
Edison, through his agent, created a good deal 
of commotion by a scizure, upon iniunction, 
of the Maxim lamps in the Exhibiiion, which 
were at once sealed up. 

The London 7imes Rome correspondent says 
the recent statement by the Dirvito, that the 
Pope intends going to Malta to reside, is true in 
substance, but that no immediate action is con- 
templated, the fulfilment of the threat (or an- 
nouncement) being ‘‘dependent on circum- 
stances.” Cardinal Jacobini explains a para- 
graph in a subsequent circular to the ambassa- 
dors at the Vatican as intended to draw atten- 
tion to the *‘ increasing possibility of the Pope's 
departure from Rome.” 

Recent persecutions of Russian Jews have 

‘ been so scandalous as to lead to a Govern- 


ment investigation at Kharkoff, where Count 
Kutisoff received a deputation of Hebrews on 
Monday, who ascribed the riots to a variety of 
other than economic causes. They were as- 
sured that the Government was determined te 
prevent the repetition of outrages, and to that 
end had instituted an enquiry into the condition, 
numbers, and occupations of the Jews of the 
western proviaces. The Emperor William 
has also commanded special information from 
the local authorities as to the recent Semitic 
persecutions in Pomerania. 


The King and Queen of Spain have been 
inspecting the navy at Ferrol amid local re- 
joicings and the customary pageantry. There 
is much excitement over the coming elections, 
which occur Sunday next. The Basques and 
Navarrese threaten a return of ten or twelve 
Carlist Deputies, and Don Carlos has sent 
written instructions to his party to take part in 
the elections and do their best. As many as 
are elected, however, will, of course, have to 
take the oath of allegiance to Alphonso in 
order to retain their seats, Casteler’s clectoral 
speech delivered in North Aragonis censured 
by the Republican press for its concessions to 
the conservative princiy les of the Government; 
he was very severe upon redicelism, ind the 
candidates of his party of advenced Republi- 
cans will, it is reported, receive Government 
support. 


There is also a good deal of excitement 
over the elections in Germany, particularly in 
the press, the North Goman Gecetie having 
become so muck heated in its attacks on the 
Progressist papers that the latter have ‘*de- 
clined to notice it in any wey,” whercat the 
Gezette exults. The appointment of Dr. ho- 
rum to the vacant bishopric of Treves, in 
Rhenish Prussia, is accepted as an indication 


that Bismarck has, after all, ‘‘gone to 
Canossa."”.. The Berlin correspondent of the 
London 7imes comments thus on the inci- 


dent: ‘‘The Government has allowed the 
Catholic clergy to exercise their old influ- 
ence upon the public schools in regard to 
their administration. Ditlerent dioceses have 
been again instituted, the payment of clergy- 
men’s salaries renewed, and the nehts of the 
orders for nursing the sick enlarged. The 
Government took these measures in the inter- 
est of the state, but the Curia has made no 
saciifices. It has succeeded only by passive 
resistance, and it is {cared that other and great- 
er concessions will be made to the Vatican, 
particujarly if the clections preduce a con- 
servative majority for the Govanmcent.” 


The Cornell crew have again been defeated 
abroad, expericncing hard luck st Vicnna also, 
Great preparations had been made for the race, 
which was for a trophy valuce at £250, and it 
was witnessed by vast numbers of the Vicnuese. 
Betting was in tavor of Cornell, as the Vicnna 
crew had had but a few wecks’ practice; but 
the latter appear to have obtsincd a winning 
lead before Shinkel, the Coincll stroke, was 
taken with cramps, when the visitors were 
obliged to stop rowing and give up the race. 


The drought in Switzerlend has now lasted 
two months with the execption of a few show- 
ers, with the resuit of con pletcly Lurning up 
the grass and preventing the usual sccond hay 
crop. In most parts of the country also there 
is a great scarcity of waier, from which and 
from the heat whole berds of catile bave per- 
ished in the Canton of tchwyz, in the Vau- 
dois Alps, and in the valleys cf the Jura. 


The correspondent of the London Daily 
News who was imprisoned at Merv with siim 
chances, as he thought at one time, of ever 
getting away, has arrived at Mcshed, ard te'e- 
graphs thet the ‘Tckke chicfs beiore his depar- 
ture desired him to deny al-solutely the 1un.ors 
of negotiations betwcen them ana Kussia, and 
the presence of three Merv Eldeis at &t. 
Petersburg. Tersia, he declares, is anxious to 
secure the alliance of tle Meivli, who are, 
however, opposed to it, 








ln neces on ] reform which 
( have called ¢ from Con 

l ling off with M Dav of M 

’ ts, all but invariably, while deplorin 
th 0 l l ith pre nt system place 
1 er f Coneress, throw the blame of it 
on ‘* pressur from their constituents. We 
beli iat during all the discussions of the 
last ten years not one Congressman has avowed 
that he liked to share in the patronage and 
profited by it personally. They all say they 
do not like it and would gladly be rid of it. 
So ho ( that they do not see what 
could be substituted for Congressional recom 
mendation, as long as the President has to fill 
pla vith persons, from distant parts of 
the country, of whom he cannot possibly 
have any personal knowledge. Others say 
it were « enough to find a substitute for 


willing that one 


ms, mt ** tie people” were 


should be found, but maintain that ‘‘ the peo- 
ple” are not willing. Their constituents, they 
ille not only insist on members of Congress 
providin indidates for Government employ- 
ment, t engage in the pursuit of Govern 
ment employment, throuch members of Con- 
gress, with such vehbemence and eagerness 
that Congressmen, whatever their privat 

opinions about the spoils system, have to sub 
mit. This is substantially the position o 
Senator Daw excuse which near] 


It is the 
every member of Congress, if 
wall, makes for failing or refusing to give the 
civil-service reform movement more active 
N thin y 
than competitive examinations 
would relieve him 


of dun- 


support would please him better, 
he will say, 
or any other test which 


and troublesome duty 


ning the departments, but he is only a rep 
resentative, and has in this as in other mat- 
ters to meet the wishes of those who elect 


That this defence a good deal of 


produces 
ion on the public mind there is no doubt. 
[The steady and useless repetition of it for 
many years has created a very hopeless feeling 


among a large portion of the public about 


has bred 


» most deplore the evils 


the possibility of any change. It 


even among those whi 


1 


of the spoils system the kind of resignation 


which one so often meets with among the 


enemies of universal suffrage. They dislike it, 


but they submit to it as they submit to bad 


weather, or the deceitfulness of riches, the 
ingratitude of children, or any other na- 


tional or social phenomenon which individu- 


als can do nothing to prevent. Many, indeed, 


have come to look on the s p ils system, or the 


distribution of patronage through Congress- 


not only as inevitable, but as something 


men, 
peculiarly American, a national characteristic 
is now idle h against. The 
are bent on 


to inveig 
they 
holding office. Every family wants at least 
and the member from the 
trict has to try to procure it; and the member 

says the truth of the matter is, 
» want civil-service reform we must 


which it 


7 Swale 
ic think, 


American peop 


¥ 


one offi dis- 
generally 
that if w 
begin, not by berating the President and the 
Senators and the Representatives, but by tak- 
ing the individual American citizen into some 
secluded place, and convincing him of the 
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vanity of office-seeking and of the moral 
appointment for merit and tenure 


ing good behavior. 


beauty of 


du 


> 


vow, a flood of light, might, we think, be 
let in on the subject if Congressmen would ex- 
plain in detail what they mean by ‘‘ pressure,” 
constituency,” 
when they are talking about the inevitableness 
of the spoils system. This is apparently just 
one of the casesin which facts and figures 


and what they mean by their ‘‘ 


would almost close the debate. ‘‘ Pressure” 
constituents is not an imponderable 
heat or wind. Nor is it a bodily 
like the ‘‘sinking,” or ‘‘ feeling 
f goneness,” which the patent-medicine 
vendors describe m aid of the sale of their 


from 


acen 


ane 
t, like 


sensation, 


bitters, ‘Pressure” is something tangible, 
visible and describable. It means a certain 
number of applications for Government em 
ployment from a certain number of persons, 
who give their names and addresses and pro- 
duce a certain number of recommendations in 
support of their applications. They go in the 
flesh to the Congressman, and he keeps some 
record of them in the shape of memoranda or 
He knows exactly how many 
of them come to him in the course of a year, 
and knows what kind of persons they are. He 
what their antece- 
lents are, and what reasons they give for 


corres pe yndence. 


not know 


knows or does 
the public service. He 
knows, too, how many of the voters of his dis- 
trict are sufficiently interested in each case to 
sign testimonials, or write private letters about 
it. Any Congressman can, therefore, if he 
pleases, tell the public exactly what the 
‘‘pressure” on him amounts to, and thus ena- 
ble it to judge to what extent, if any, the 
spoils system is rooted in popular support, 
other , what 
the American people is interested in its 
maintenance. If it really appears that the 
bulk of the constituencies exert themsclves 

i small degree to keep it going, 
of course a trouble would 
be saved. The civil-service reform associa- 
tions would be greatly discouraged, if indeed 
they did not shut up shop, and the spoils sys- 
tem, instead of being denounced, would begin 
to go round the world as an American inven- 
tion with gum shoes, mixed drinks, and the 


wishing to enter 


or, in words 


even ina 


great deal of 





air-brake. 

To make our meaning more clear, let us take 
Mr. Dawes’s case as an illustration. He says 
he is, 
** pressure.” 
means any more accurately than if he said that 
he was ‘‘not feeling very well to-day.” But 
let him furnish us with facts and figures, and all 
will be clear. The total vote of Massachusetts 
in 1880 was 282,512. This is really Mr. Dawes’s 
constituency. But let us suppose that, for 
office-seeking purposes, it is only the Republi- 
cans whom he represents. His constituency 
then consists of 165,205 persons. They form 
a busy, industrious, intelligent, and well-to- 
do community. If any considerable num- 
ber of them have been bringing ‘‘ pressure” to 
bear on their Senators about offices, it certainly 
would furnish a weighty argument in favor of 
the spoils system. Now, what are the facts of 
Mr. Dawes’s ‘‘ pressure”? Have 200 voters 
pressed kim in the course of the past year ? 
Or 500? or 1,000? or 2,000? or 5,000? or 





proportion of | 


like other Congressmen, the victim of | 
Now, we do not know what this | 





85,000 ? Let us know, if possible, what this 
mysterious force consists of. 


THE RAILROAD WAR. 
Mr. C. F. Apams, Jr., and Mr. David A. 
Wells have practically resigned their positions 
as arbitrators under the pooling arrangement 
of the trunk-line railways, each of them hay 
ing addressed a letter to the Executive Com- 
mittee declining to receive compensation for 
their services while they have no duties to per 
form. This action undoubtedly signifies that 
they look upon the present railroad war as not 
likely to be soon terminated, for if it had no 
deeper root than the jealousy and excessive 
zeal of local agents engaged in ‘‘ cutting rates ” 
at Kankakee, Kalamazoo, Council Bluffs, etc., 
they would probably conclude that the storm 
would soon blow over, and would therefore 
take no official notice of it. Whatever their 
opinions may be as to its probable duration, 


their refusal to accept money legally their due, 
but which they have not earned, must im 
press the railroad men as something novel in 
their experience. 

The opinion has gained ground in Wall 
street that Mr. Vanderbilt really began th 
present war, and that he alone can put an 
end to it, but that he is not likely to do so 
until there shall have been a trial of endur 
ance sufficient to demonstrate who is the 
strongest, and leave nothing open to doubt 
upon that point hereafter. Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
recent interviews with newspaper reporters 
seem to confirm this view. He has assumed 
the attitude ofa champion and defender of 
the trade of New York. He has taken his 
stand on the platform prepared for him by the 
Chamber of Commerce Committee three years 
ago, and which he then rejected as untenable 
and chimerical. The Chamber of Commerc 
contended that New entitled to 
equal rates with other seaboard cities with 
out regard to distance ; the pooling arrang 
ment having made differential rates in fa 
vor of Baltimore and Philadelphia intended 
to counterbalance the 
New York possessed as a shipping point. 
It is worth remarking that Mr. Albert 
Fink contended at the time that New York 
gained rather than lost by this arrangement, 
since it was susceptible of proof that Balti- 
more and Philadelphia possessed advantages 
in respect of distance and cost of fuel which 
would enable their railways to carry at a 
small profit even when the New York railways 
were carrying at a smallloss. In other words, 
he held that if competition were allowed to have 
free play, New York would lose rather than 
gain, so long as the issues of the fight depended 
upon the mere cost of carrying; 7% ¢., the 
wages, the wear and tear, and the fuel ex- 
pended. If the rates charged on through 
business—from Chicago, for instance—should 
fall below cost (as they have recently fallen), 
so that the difference must be made up from 
other sources of revenue, or by assess 
ing the shareholders, then Mr. Fink could 
not assume to be wiser than others in tell- 
ing how the grain trade would be divided 
between the several Atlantic cities. He did 
say, however, that the bankruptcy of one or 
more of the trunk lines would not put an end 
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to the fight, but would rather aggravate it, 
since in railroad wars the victory is to the 
weak and not to the strong ; a railroad in the 
hands of a receiver being under no obligation 
to pay dividends or even interest. 

Wall street has its ideas also concerning the 
reasons which impel Mr. Vanderbilt to enter 
upon a railroad war. Zeal in behalf of the 
mercantile interests of New York is not one 
of the motives with which he is eredited, 
since the facts are in no wise different from 
those which existed in 1878 when he was spe- 
cially appealed to by the Chamber of Com- 
merce Committee and declined to accept their 
advice. Various motives are ascribed to him 
which are not within the range of newspaper 
since none of them can be 
When a person charged with such 
responsibilities adopts a policy de- 
structive not only of the property under his 
immediate care but of other properties equally 


discussion, 
verified. 
we ighty 


extensive, he ought to have very good reasons 
for what he does, and he ought to explain 
them in such a way as will leave no doubt as 
to what they really are, however much their 
sufficiency may be called in question. 

The public who are not shareholders in the 
New York Central or any rival railway are 
supposed to reap benefits from the railroad 
war. So they do while it lasts, just as they 
would if tea and coffee fell from the clouds 
in sufficient quantities to give everybody a 
mouth’s supply for nothing. If we could have 
fiat transportation as easily as the Greenback 
party think we might have fiat money, the 
prices of wheat and corn would be no higher 
at the doors of a New England factory than 
on a Western farm, and that of cotton cloth 
would be the same to the Minnesota grain- 
grower as to the Lowell operative. This would 
be a temporary advantage to both, since each 
would have the money now bestowed 
on the carrier to expend in other directions. 
3ut since the present railroad war can last but 
ashort time, being necessarily limited by a 
few weeks or months, its effect upon the pub- 
lic will be like that of any other carousal. 
Markets will be deranged by the introduction 
of other than business principles into trade. 
Expectations will be excited which cannot 
be realized. Secrecy and uncertainty will 
take the place of prudent calculation. There 
can be little profit and no satisfaction 
in business which moves by a succession of 
jerks; and in the end the commercial com- 
munity will be required to pay the expenses 
of the war if any means can be devised 
by the exhausted combatants to collect it 
from them. Moreover, it is not unlikely 
that Congress may take a hand in settling 
this and all other disputes to which the 
railways are parties, being mioved to do 
so by their confessed inability to settle 
their disputes among themselves. The rail- 
road problem will appear to be more of a 
problem than ever when acknowledged ex 
perts are unable to solve it, and em- 
pirics will come to the front with remedies 
which may prove to be worse than the disease, 
but which they will insist upon trying through 
the medium of legislation. They will be 
nothing daunted by the fact that rates are as 
much too low as they have at other times been 
too high; nor is there any good reason why 


up- 


they should be. If Mr. Vanderbilt can blow 
hot and cold out of the same mouth, they can 
accomplish the feat with equal vigor and at 
less expense to themsclves. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF GAMES. 


WHATEVER may be thought hereafter of the 
nineteenth century in other respects, it will be 
impossible for posterity to deny that it has done 
more for the advancement of games and sports 
than any century since the fall of the 
Empire. Not only has it greatly popularized 
them, but it has developed them to an extent 


toman 


hitherto undreamed of, an 
greatly enhanced the dignity 


l in this process has 
of the position 





accorded to them in the general estima- 
tion. With a large and constantly increas- 


ing class in England and America, they have 
acquired a place among the serious occupa- 
tions of life; 
“professionals,” but to a very great degree of 
amateurs as well. The constantly growing im- 
portance attributed to the whole subject is re- 
flected, of course, pretty accurately in the press, 
and, to judge by the space given up to it, it 
would hardly be an exaggeration to say that ca- 
pable men who devote their exclusive attention 
to racing, rowing, wrestling, running, walking, 
polo, rackets, lawn tennis, chess, billiards, or 


and this is true not merely of 


‘whist, have just at present a better chance of 


immediate distinction and world-wide fame than 
is afforded them by literature or art, or the 
church, or law, or politics. 

The distinction, too, is rendered all the more 
attractive by the fact that it comes, at least in 
the case of all outdoor sports, early in life, when 
ambition and the enjoyment of applause are 
both at their keenest. Sidney Smith used to in- 
sist that for perfect happiness in life every man 
ought for three or four years at the opening of 
his career to be a belle. A distinguished young 
polo plaver or lawn-tennis champion or boating 
man has now the opportunity of enjoying many 
delightful sensations closely analogous to those 
hitherto monopolized by successful débutentes. 

There isno better indication of the intense seri- 
ousness of Anglo-Saxondom, in this compara- 
tively new field, than thesurprising development 
has 
have undergone within the last 
trotting horses, for instance, 
when the limit of 
extreme speed one-seventh slower 
than it isnow. In rowing it is difficult to tell 
with mathematical accuracy what the improve- 
ment amounts to, the differences 
created by currents, and tides, and the 
fact that no alike; but no 
one at all familiar with rowing either in 
England or America will doubt that, if the 
two could be fairly compared, the perform- 
ance of a racing crew to-day would 
make that of the crews of twenty or thirty 


that all the games and sports to which it 
devoted itself 
fifty years, In 
everybody 


can remember 


was about 


owing to 
winds, 
two 


courses 


are 


crack 





years ago seem 1e work of mere bun- 
glers. In cricke constantly increas- 
ing skill in bow Ns made it necessary 


of the wicket, we believe 
torv of the game: and 
of the best recent 


to diminish the width 





more than once in t! 
base-ball, to judge by : 
) be rapidly nearing a point 
two evenly matched nines, it 


games, would seem t 
at which, 
would be impossible for either side to score any- 


with 
In long-range rifle shooting the scores 
have become : In lawn tennis, 
agame of comparatively invention, an 
amusing excitement has been produced by the 
innovation introduced this summer by an Eng- 
lish player named Renshaw, and called after 
him the ‘‘ Renshaw Smash,” as to which it seems 
to be a disputed point whether the game can 


thing. 
Imost incredible. 


recent 


| exclusively the work of man. There is noth 
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Exactly the same thing is going on in regard 


to indoor games. The principle 


game is now played by really distinguished 
players, or explained in treatises of recognized 
authority, constitute a little science which bears 
pretty nearly thesame relation totheart of play 
ing the game that thoroughhbass does to that of 
musical composition. In billiards the rapid d 
velopment of what is known as the *‘ rail’ m 
by professionals made it necessa , we 
ago to remodel the rules entirely \ licac 
touch and a sharpness of vis had b 
veloped which enabled a really expert 

after once getting the balls into a certain posit 

to continue scoring almost indefinitely. Aft 
much painful and conscienti t! t 
devoted to the subject it was determined to y 
vent this by new rules whi hould mak } 
playing on certain parts of the table necessary 
but it is now said that the masters 

game have learned to cope with wol ch 
and that some drastic measures will ! 


speedily resorted to or the 
reappear. 


It is a fact which may be worth the passing 
attention of social reformers and others it 
terested in ascertaining the true plac ‘ 
women in modern life, that this development 
of games and sports should thus far have 1 


ing in the Constitution or laws of eit! 
or America to prevent women from dev 


their time and attention to this sort of acti 


Nor do the prejudices of society any 
stand in the way. No one co lers it 
proper for a woman to row a boat, ¢ ) 
ball, or lawn tennis, or bill Is: b } 
that they have developed surprising] lit 
proficiency in any of these direct 

In } 


except as spectators, have done 
for the advancement of this creat n 
terest. 


Of course in many sports their physical 
weakness puts them at a disadvantage if t 








play against men, but then tl need 1 pl: 
against men. In this kind of 

ways prefer to be pitted t \ s 
of their own sex. Why do 1 W ‘ 
the same thing ? Itis notorious that th dis 
like nothing so much Intelligent wot ] 
ways have rather a hankering for har 

the amusements of men, and their beautiful 
taste for self-sacrifice is seldom more ] 
ingly shown than when they resist their ] 

ing to take part in sports which they usually 
spoil. Again, there are many games in which 
physical strength is not needed for ¢ 
lence. Most of the leading billiard play 
now on the sta would stand very pool 
chance in any athletic cont Yetin bill J 
women have as yet made no mark. Ti 
are no° eminent women “ professional ! 
any part of the world. What the true « 
planation of these facts may be, we will not 
undertake tosay. Conservative sociologists, who 
take the old European view of the relations be 
tween the sexes, will perhaps say that the fon 
ness of man for games and sports is connected 
with the inherent pugnacity of his disposition ; 


that even civilized man is at bottom a fi 
animal, and that the sec 
joyment of amusements of this sort is not the 


ret of his universal en- 
game itself, but the struggle for victory. No one, 
however, who knows much about domestic life 
will admit that the gaudium certaminis is exclu- 
sively a masculine trait. Whatever the true ex- 
planation may be, the fact cannot at present be 
disputed. If we could imagine the world carried 

on by women alone, one of the first results of the 

extinction of man would unquestionably be the 
' disappearance from it of almost all the games 








and sports which now constitute so large a pait 


OT Its serk work, 


THE MONANCH MUMMUTES OF EGYPT. 


Carro, EGypt, July 25, 1851. 


A DISCOVERY has ju been made in Egypt 
wi | be idl be ry of the h Lies chine ] 
viilue cannot fail to aro special inte ti 
\ ricnr Lhe obelisk which n stands in Cen 
tral Park was hewn from the granite quarvi t 


Assuan, in Upper Egypt, and erected at H 

polis, the City of On of the bible, by order of 
King Thothmes IIL, the fifth King of the 
XVIUth Dynasty, who reigned B. c. 1600, The 
central columns of hieroglyphics ) 
four faces of the obelisk set forth the titles and 
honors of Thothmes HIL., whom Dr. Brugsch 
Pasha has designated as the Alexander the Great 
of Pharaonic history. Two hundred and seventy 
years later (B. Cc. 1333), King Ramses II., sur- 
named Ramses the Great (the Sesostris of the 


Greeks), ordered that his own titles and honors be 





toile 


inscribed upon the obelisk. The two outsid 
columns of each of the four faces of the Central 
Park obelisk are composed of the hieroglyphics 
of Ramses the Great. Three thousand years 
later—that is to say, in the month of July, A.D. 
1881—the mortal remains of these two monarchs 
were discovered in analmost perfect state of pre- 


l- 


servation in a cave cut in the solid rock near 


Thebes, where, tozether with the mummics of thir- 
ty other royal personages,they had been concealed 
by the Egyptian priests during those stormy days 
when Cambyses and his Persians overran Egypt 
and mutilated her sacred monuments. 

Last June Daoud Pasha, Governor of the Mu- 
dirich of Kench, noticed that the Bedaween 
brought inan unusually large quantity of relics, 
which they offered for sale at unusually low 
prices. This aroused suspicion, and by mean 
of rewrrds and threats of corporal punishment 
the Pasha found out that what seemed to be an 
inexhaustible store of antiquitics existed in a 
cave in the mountains near the Temple of Deir- 
el-Bdhari, about four miles from the Nile to 
the east of Thebes. Daoud Pasha at onc 
telegraphed the fact to Cairo, and the Kh 
dive di:ected Herr Emil Brugsch, a younger 
brother of Dr. Brugsch Pasha (who, during t 
absence of M. Maspero, was in charge of th 
Boulak Museum), to proceed at once to Deir-el 
Bahari and investigate the matter. The resulii 
that day before yesterday Herr Brugsch returned 
from his mission and safely landed in Cairo 
steamboat full of the most precious relics of the 
Theban dynasties. The following list of th 
principal objects of this ‘“‘ find” cannoi fail to bi 


of inverest : 


h 


MUMMIES OF SOVERFIGNS, WITH THEIR WOODE’ 
COrLIN CASES, JEWELS, CANOPIC JARS, ETC., IN- 
TACT. 





1. Aahines I. (Amosis), Ist King ‘ 
x Vilith Dynasty.... — B.C, 1790 

2. Amenhotiep T. (Amenophis), 2d King 
of XVILith Dynasty 

&. Thotlimes L, 2d King of XVILith Dy- 
nasty. . © i€e3 

4. Thotimes II., “th King of XVIJith 
Dynasty. * 1¢0 

5. Thothines HL, (The Great), 5th King 
of XVilith Dynasty. 

6. Ramecs I., lst Kingof NiXthDynasty “ 140 


%. oti C,°%d Ki fF XIXNth Dvousty.. “ 
8. Ramees IL, {d King of XTXAth Dy- 

pus ”- Been 
9, 10tem I 1 King of XXIst Dy- 


Tlatasou *) 
rt Ari. 





a 


Seventeen ocher princes end princesses, and 
among the htt rMaut Nedjem, a daughter of 
Four papyri in a perfect state cf preserva- 
ticn. One of these, that of Queen Ra-ma-ka, 
is most beautifully illustrated and illuminated 
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in green and searlet. It measures sixteen inches 
wide, and, when unrolled, its length will probably 
be found to measure 120 or 150 feet. 

A magnificent tent made of pieces of leather 
of different colors and bearing the cartouche of 


} 


oten I, with the royal vulture and 


1, yellow, and green. 





Fifteen enormous wigs which were worn upon 
ceremony. These wigs are about 
»feet high, and are made of curled hair or 
wool falling in braids behind the back. 
Three thousand seven hundred small porcelain 
funereal statuettes, each bearing cartonches and 


‘ly two thousand other objects ; such as 
ing cups, baskets, vases, lamps, urns, chairs, 





fruits, boxes, etc., ete. 

It is impossible to estimate the archeological 
value of these treasures until a careful inspection 
of them has been made and the papyri fully in- 
terpreted and compared with others. In the 
rticles are carefully locked up in 
the Museum of Boulak, which is now necessarily 
closed to all visitors. M. Maspero is at present 


meantime the a 


in Paris preparing for publication the texts of the 
pyramids of the Vth and VIth Dynasties, which 
were brought to light last winter. The text of 
the pyramid of Ounas (the last king of the 
Vth Dynasty) will be published at Paris in 


t 


the next number of M. Maspero’s Recewil. 
Fragments of this text, hitherto not sup- 
posed to have had any relation to each other, 
have been used in many later temples and tombs. 
This adds force to the growing conviction among 
Egyptologists that the earliest Egyptian civili- 
zation we know of is the highest, and that all 
that we know of it is its decadence. The oldest 
pyramid is the largest and best built; the oldest 
temple—that beside the Sphynx at Gizeh—shows 
masonry since un»pproached; the oldest papyrus 
—thouzh as yet hardly understood—is the wisest, 
and the tombs and the temples of the Theban 
period are filled with extracts from ancient 
books not yet found complete. Three or four 
of these books furnish five-sixths of the texts of 
the Tombs of the Kings. 


THE TRUE AGE OF THE MYKENJZ FINDS. 


ATHENS, July £3, 1881. 
In a letter which you did me the honor 
, on the site of Troy, I alluded to the 





nann at Mykenz as one which was not to 
be vegarded as settled by the Agamemnonizn 
I have since then been over the ex- 
‘avations and the ruins of Mykena, and re- 
visited the collection in the Patissia Museum, 
ind find my convictions, biased on previous 
*xamination of the latter, completely confir- 
d, and the post-Hellenic character of the 
tombs opened by Schliemann established be- 
yond, it seems to me, any reasonable doubt. 
Had Schliemann possessed the slightest archzeo- 
ogical insight, he would have seen that the 
tructure he unearthed was of such utterly 
barbaric construction that it must have long 
»nte-dated or post-dated the city of Mykene, 
vhose walls, containing examples of nearly 
ll the stvles of structure from the earliest Pelas. 
rie to distinct Hellenic, show from beginning to 
nd technical skill far beyond that shown in the 
monument opened by Schliemann. This must 
hen be much earlier or far liter; there is not a 
tone in them analogous to anything of the known 
work of the period lying between Tiryns and 
The examination of the ensemble of 


41 
woOry 


Corinth. 


“the monument shows that it cannot have existed 


when the walls of Mykenze were built, as it is 
erec‘ed in an out>r court of the citadel, and the 

val bestion (which is its principal feature, 
and which was the place of interment, seventeen 


bodies being deposited here and none elsewhere) is 
built up of rough stone and supported against the 
inner face of the Pelasgic wall by buttresses of 
similar material, showing beyond any question 
that the city wall (to which the Lion Gate be- 
longs in continuity and technique, material and 
design) existed already when the tomb was built. 
What is still more convincing is, that in the con- 
struction of this mausoleum there were employed 
stones taken from both Pelasgic and Hellenic 
mural structures, indicating that the appropri- 
ation post-dated the ruin of the Hellenic city, 
but proving conclusively that it is later than the 
Hellenic construction. Everything about the 
monument goes to show that the art of stone- 
cuiting was at a very low ebb, as there is no 
attempt to work any of the harder stones, and 
the monumental tablets surmounting the graves 
are of soft sandstone, easily cut by stone 
or bronze implements. There was no period 
in Hellenic history, from the entry of the 
Pelasgi into the Peloponnesus until history re- 
sumes its clear thread, when Greek art was at 
the low state indicated by this structure. There 
is not an analogous stone in all the Greek cities. 
t is evidently a barbaric intrusion into the exist- 
ence of the city. To anybody who has made a 
careful study of antique wall structure, the first 
inspection of the rude and barbaric work shows 
clearly that it is long posterior to the original 
city; but the manner in which it is adapted to 
the court inside the Gate of the Lions, and 
the use of old material most distinctly part 
of the walls of ancient Mykens, are conclusive. 

Now the history of Mykene until its over- 
throw by Argos is clear traditionally and by 
the evidence of the walls. It came down into 
the period of most perfect wall structure, shown 
in some temple remains at the rear of the city. 
In the time of Pausanias and Strabo it was un- 
recognizable ruin. Where between these points 
cain we place the monument in question ? Earlier 
than 500 to 800 ke. c. it cannot have been, for 
the latest Hellenic structure found at Mykene 
comes down to that date; and as the destruc- 
tion of the city by the Argives may be put 
somewhere near that date, we have distinct 
concurrence of the evidence quite sufficient 
to account for the city to that time. 
Nor can it come in later than the Roman con- 
juest, or we should have had historical and 
structural evidence of it. The occupation was 
clearly temporary, because it has not left any 
recognizable signs of residence; and it may have 
been indeed only the halt of a nomadic people, 
or one emizrating to find a permanent home. 
There is no other trace of it than this monument 
yet disclosed: but as the site is very partially 
excavated, we may eventually find more. 

‘the history of the monument, a3 drawn from 
the internal evidence clearly deducibl» from the 
structure and the objects found in the graves, is 
this: Some barbarous tribe had penetrated to 
Mykena, and, finding the ruias and site still con- 
stituting a stronghold, adapied it to their uses 
and temporarily established themselves there. 
They had come from the pillage of many rich 
cities, some of which evidently possessed a far 
more highly developed art than did the tribe itself. 
But the treasures they brought with them, and 
of which that part which belonged to their chief 
was buried with him, do not show the slighiest 
analogy with the archaic objects fornd in early 
Greek tombs, Spata, Crehomenos, ete. On this 
point the Greek archolozists are decided. There 
is one apparent exception, which I will presently 
explain. There are engraved stones unmistak- 
ably archaic and others unmistakably Asiatic: 
but, as I wrote the Nuftion last year after 
the first cursory examination of the treas- 
ure in the Museum, there are also engraved 
stones beyond any question of the Roman 
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el, one being a pa- 
The ob- 


jects gathered here range from the archaic 





epoch, cut with the wh 


tent imitation of an archaic design. 


to the finest Eastern art ; bronze swords exqui- 
sitely inlaid with designs in gold—in my opinion 
Asiatic—being among them, with seal rings of 


similar provenance, with intaglii in the gold- 





Nothing is so remarkable in the collection as the 





hronological range of it; 


tate nbso- 
lutely incompatible with theiv having been buried 

is soil, exposed to rain nine months of the 
year, during a period such as is predicated by 


nd wooden objects were found in a 





attributing them to an archaicsepulture. There 
is a pair of lorge earrings which I judge to be 


Celtic: and the only articles from which we can 





draw authoritative conclusions as to the state of 
r 


long are the tombstone 





ce to whom these interments be- 
es, and th 


thin gold plates found in numbers on the ground 


art with the 





above t 


tons, and which are stamped with 


a butterfly. Of both these we c2n only say that 


with the skele 


the art isso primitive as to have no distinctive 
r unless it be barbaric, especially the 
tombstones, which are immeasurably beneath 


? 


the lions of the great gate of Mykenz. 


} 4 
cnaracu 


Now the only time at which a tribe of this de- 
scription could have co cstablished itself in the Pe- 
loponnesus was either during the migrations of 
Ceits, etc., about the time of Philip II., the 
Gothie (later), or the Slavonic (later still). But 
the use of bronze swords, of which there were 
fifty in the graves, and the absence of iron 
(which, however, is not conclusive, as iron in 
such a position might have been rusted and dis- 
solved away, leaving no trace whatever), render 
the later dates exceedingly improbable, while 
the presence of archaic objects rather indicates 
a period during which archaic work was still 
treasured. Iam disposed, on oll these grounds, 
to place the date of the interment somewhcre be- 
tween 500 and 200 B.c., and most probably about 
the reign of Philip, in whose time we know the 
Celts had intimate relations with Greece and their 
colonics came down into Asia Minor; and though 
we know nothing of a colony in Peloponnesus» 
we can easily suppose that in the state of Greece 
at that time a wandering warlixe tribe could 
work its way to a position like that of Mykenz, 
and maintain itself there a long time. That it 
was prior to 600 B.c. is impossible; that it was 
later than 200 B.c. is possible, but most improba- 
ble. 

That this tribe was non-Hellenic is shown by 
the burial entire, as there is not the slightest evi- 
dence of cremation ona single article, and tol- 
eiably conclusive contrary testimony in some 
articles. ‘the use of the gold masizs on the faces 
of the dead is an indication cpposed to Hellenic 
customs, and only known elsewhere, I believe, in 
some prehistoric interments in Spain. The little 
circular plates mentioned were probably orna- 
ment; of the funercal robes, of which the stuffs 
have quite perished. 

This monument I conceive to have been a dy- 
nastic burisl-place, for which this court outside 
the citadel was chosen, and to construct which 
the curth was excavated down to the rock, going 
through the dcbiis of early Mykenex and throw- 
ing tp many fragments ranging up to the eailiest 
times. Among these are some moulds cut in hard 
stone for the casting or striking of gold orna- 
ments, and they are the only articles except 
fragments of pottery, most sure to be found 
under these circumstances, which are snalogous 
to those of Spata, ete. Being worthless to the 
invaders, they were thrown back with the earth 
in refilling the graves, and were thus found, the 
rarious epochs mingled in an indiscriminate con_ 
fusion. ‘these fragments, thrown into the rub- 
bish heap of archaic Mykenex and turned up again 
by the excavation down to the solid rock to bury 
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the bodies of these barbarian chiefs, are probably 
the only objects found which belong to the early 
city. As to Acamemnon, there is 


bility that the remains are those of Nimrod as 





uch proba- 


The most careful reéxamination of the objects 
in the Museum shows nothing to invalidate my 
hypothesis of the nature of this tomb, and not a 
particle of evidence to connect it with any 
period of Greek history or pre-history. As with 
regard to Hi is casy to see that Dr. 
Schliemann, carried away by his enthusiasm end 


<1, . 
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with no archxological education or judgment, 


assumed everything that confirmed his fond 





theories, and utterly misinternreted all the evi 
dence offered by the objects found. Nothi 


can be more pernicious to the progress of 





sound archeology than the false éclat of thi 
gold-and-silver-seeking archmology, which has 
just the relation to archmological discovery 
that Colifornian gold-digging has to geo- 


logy. As one of the soundest and most au 


sh archeologists said to mie 





thoritative Eng 
Within the past few weeks, ‘The way in 
which the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann have 
been received by the general public has re- 
tarded the progress of sound archeology fifty 
years.” Dr. Schliemann passes for the hero of 
modern archeology, and those who have money 
to give to archzological research (rarely or never 
archeologists) make him their type and model; 
and it is not pleasant to say, what must how- 
ever be said, and has been already saidin private 
by almost if not quite every sound archeologist 
in Europe, that Schliemann is not an archolo- 
gist, and has not the primary qualifications to be. 
come one; and he has not thus far made a dis- 
covery of any scientific value, nor is he on the 
right track todoso. Wealthy men who wisht 

aid in archzological research must understand 
that between this and treasure-finding there is a 
relation of negative velue : the more probability 
of finding treasure, the less of archeological dis- 
covery. W. J. STILLMAN, 








P, S.—I see in the Nation a suggestion by Mr. 
Davidson that if America founds an archologi- 
col school it should be at Smyrna rather than at 
Athens. This is, me judice, most sound advice. 
For everything but cpigraphy the advantages of 
Sniyrna are enormously greater, while the grave 
consideration that you must give everything 
found in Greece to the Greek museums will de 
prive our work of the substantial support indis- 
pensble to its prosecution. You not only can- 
not have for your museum any portion of what 





you find, but you must excavate under the eyes 
of Greek superintendents. The academies here 





have as much political value as scientific, anda 
they can take nothing away they are mainly in- 
terested in epigraphy. 


“ 
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Correspondence. 
PROHIBITION IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


“ 


To THE EpITOR oF THE NaTION: 

Sm: As you will hove learned before this 
reaches you, the prohibition moven 
State has met with an overwhe! f 
Full returns enabling us to ascertain the m 
rity 2cguicst it have not yet been reported, but the 
indications are that it will be somewhere be- 
tween 30,000 ard 50,000. This result is duc to the 
negro vote, which was nearly solid against it. 
The white vote was divided, but there is little 








doubt that a considerable majority of whites are 
in favor of it. 

Taere are some thirgs connected with this 
movement and its result which furnish food for 
1e ction. In the first place, it is said by the 
old inhabitants here that there has never been 





such a campaign that meade bv the p hibi- 
tionists since the cclebrated ‘*« i-skin” came 





of General Harrison. The question was 


pai 
discussed at every vot 





} 


of them as many as three or four times. It was 

















dvocated by the best men of both perties and 
by every leading. colored men in t! 

one. The ti hibition canv ) 

l l, Ww > l st 1 ] 

only white citizen of this county (Li: 

made a pul 1e Sy 1oNnt le w one who 
pe t ne time in J l mne } >on a 
ch rege ot burglary. T! man v » have 
ol ized the ti” j in t unt 
lied his home in a drunl the d 
for which the mecti V called Colored 
preachers and white Republi who hav 
manoged and led the « red peopl r sine 
the war found then ves In mar } 1 ble 
to influence single vot When hop Hood, 
the colored bishop of the M t Episc ] 
Church, undertook, raco union service 
in one of hi I cs In 
favor of prohibition, the greater part of his « 


cregation, communicants and all, 1 eina body 


ind left the church. 

What the final result will be it is diMcult to 
tell. The statistics show that North ¢ li is 
the banner State in the number of distilleries 


and the amount of whiskey boucht 





sumed, and also in the number of 

cannot read, in proportion to } Urtion, 
wise men think they see a relation of « 

effect between these two f cts, and seem deter 
mined to continue the agitation of prehibition 
until they succeed. If t will rr t 
in a breaking up of the old party lines on State 
issues, and, it is to be feared, a distinct arraying 


of all the vicious and commuuistic elements « 





society against the virtue and intel] ice of the 
State. There was a decided communistic tone 
in all the anti ecch in this 
region, a disposition to glorify ignorsnce, to in- 
‘ } 





ne the poor against th 


material as abounds here for bac 


=) 
rs 


upon, the prognostics of the future are anything 
but pleasant. We did not expect to overthrow 
in one campaign an evil which has had a hun- 


dred years to entrench itself in the habits of the 


people ; but the question has assumed a shape in 
which it involves a creat deal more than the 


simple prohibition of whiskey; and whot legisla- 





tive iniquities this triumphant majority of ne- 


groes and ignorant white people, ascertained by 
this election, may now cali for only remains to 
be seen. S. H. C. 


LOWESViLLE, N. C., Aucust 6, 1881. 








DIVORCE STATISTICS—A LAST WORD. 


To THE Epiror oF Tur NATION: 





Sir: I have not the time, even if you have 
the space, to make ali the mistakes and miscon- 
ceptions of Mlr. Philips’s reply to my criticisms 


plain to those of your readers who have never 
examined divorce statistics. JIoadcrs at all 
familiar with the statistics will readily see his 
errors. 
The only point of in which 
; N 


amaliue aumnane : . Ana _ 
he rewuiy Col rects ine Ils 1D his reicrence to New 
} 


con yuence 





Hampshire, where his italicising of the word 
* both ” points to a partial error which I readily 
see. That aside, and one or two minor points 
also excepted, I stand by ea h and all the er.ti- 
cisms, as I made them in my Ietrer in the Na- 


tion of August 4, as substantially correct. The 


inability cf Mr. Phillips to ciiticise divorce 
statistics is finely Ulustrated by his remarks on 
my statement that “the 
tuarriages for many years "—it was for fourteen 
years—“ before 157) in Conuccticut was 1 to 
10.4.” The expression is almust invariably used 


ratio of divorces to 








in off 1 repor of divorces ; and the fact is 
more than one 
t to be 


st k with its “al dity.” No man who had 


i] , and app 5 in 
fficial t. Mr. Phillips is the fir 
ever! ethan looked into a registration report 


v 1] e failed to see its meaning instantly. 





vrote my criticisms of his 
of correspondents lying be- 


tici ) f ry 
ticism of some 


of the very 
stntements made in his article which he tries to 
defend, and giving some of the proofs I used in 
- to say the least, to find 
mpt to extricate himself by 
thorities, on whose statements I 


+ 


part depending, against me, and in two 
j nee n the ry points they had named in 
their lette: > rm Mr. Phillips’s guesses at my 


“probable” opinions and the pessimistic views 
4 ’ divorce reform generally will 
nnected with the move- 
The way, too, he speaks of 
rin active practice instead of a min- 


strike most of those c 


’ 
a lawy: 
means of judging from ac- 
reminds one 


, 


ister, without the 
and observation,” 
** practical politician’ 


tual experience 
strongly of the way the 
has of looking at certain things. 
Yours respectfully, 
SAMUEL W. DIKE. 


, August 13, 1881. 











Notes. 


JamEs R. Oscoop & Co, will publish in October 
vel by Miss Blanche W. Howard, author 
‘One Summer.’——Messrs. Harper and Ap- 
both brought out editions of Mme. 
tters,’ in Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s and 
Mr. John Lillie’s translation.——The Washing- 
ton and Lee University, Lexington, Va., has 
just issued a supplement to its catalogue, in 
which we find both an historical sketch of the 
institution and an announcement of a centennial 
next June, of the granting of its 
first charter in 1782. The ceremonies will form 
part of the regular commencement proceedings, 
and at the same time it is hoped the new Library 
Tall and the Mausoleum in memory of Ger. 
Robert E. Lee will be ready for formal dedica- 
tion and public inspection. What is even more 
to the University, perhaps, a railroad will by 
that date connect Lexington with the rest of the 
world. The movement, begun five years ago to 
rehabilitate the University, has borne good fruit 
in the shape of endowments, the late Col. Thos. 
A. Scott being among the most liberal bene- 
factors. ——The value of such a work as ‘New 
York Illustrated,’ of which the Messrs. Appleton 
have just brought out a new edition, will grow 
with time, and no long time either, considering 
the rate eat which this metropolis is demolished 
rebuilt. These views have the merit of 
and are picturesque without undue em- 
bellishment. They may be safely commended 
to foreigners as showing just how the city looks 
There is 
a liberal selection of samples of domestic archi- 
tectural details, some of which will make the 
judicious smile. We miss a representation of 
the Farragut monument, and perhaps not enough 
has been done otherwise for our New York 
statuary, meagre as is the meritorious display. 

—Vol. 2, No. 6 of the American Journal of 
Philology opens with the first of a series of ar- 
ticles on the new version of the New Testament 
by Prof. Charles Short, of Columbia College. —— 
A forcible addition to the literature of civil-ser- 
vice reform is the pamphlet ‘Address to the 
People of Missouri’ just issued by the State 
Association, of which Mr. Henry Hitchcock 
is President, and Mr. John W. Dryden Sec- 
retary (St. Louis)——The Atheneum states 


anew no 


ton have 
" 


vemusat’s * La 


celebration, 





and 


fidelity, 


and what are its characteristic sights. 
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that Mr. Talboys Wheeler is about to publish 
‘Tales from Indian History, being the Annals of 
India retold in Narratives °"—a sort of ‘ Tales of 
> The legends of India will not 
—Dr. } ibeth Blackwell's ‘ Ad- 


Eliz: 
vice to Parents in the Edetication of their Chil- 


a Grandfather. 


be neglected.— 


dren’ has appeared in a French version (‘ Conseil 
aux Parents,’ ete. Paris: Germer Baillitre et 
Cie.)——Perhaps the best collection of French 
classics for the use of American readers is the 
set of Elzevirian 1$mos published by M. Jouaust 
in his ‘Nouvelle Bibliothéque Classique.’ These 
neat and even dainty little volumes of delight- 
ful typography allow a choice among Régnier, 
Montesquieu, Malherbe, Corneille, 
Diderot, Racine, and La Rochefoucauld. A 
two-volume Rivarol is a recent addition. The 
latest issue is a selection from the ‘ Thé&tre de 
Marivaux,’ with a preface by M. Sarcey. To 


follow it shortly are announced the plays of 


Regnard, 





Moliére. These books cost but three francs a 
volume stitched, and only four sewn in board 
cases. In the same form, the Libraire des 


Bibliophiles (New York: F. W. Christern) is 
sending forth a collection of books about hunt- 
ing, some reprints of rare treatises, and others 
edited from the original manuscripts of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. This series 
is called the ‘“‘Cabinet de Vénerie,” and is 
edited by MM. Ernest Julion and Paul Lacroix. 
The same house announces a fine edition of the 
‘Colloquies’ of Erasmus in three octavo vol- 
umes, illustrated with fifty-two etchings by M. 
J. Chauvet, mostly vignettes, let into the text. 
——Still another volume of M. Zola’s collected 
criticism has appeared, being the chief articles 
contributed by him to a Russian review at the 
request of Turgenef. It includes studies of Bal- 
zac, Flaubert, the Goncourts, Erckmann-Cha- 
trian, and concludes with asweepingly unfavor- 
able consideration of the better-known French 
novelists of our time. ‘Les Romanciers Natu- 
ralistes’ is the title (Paris : Charpentier; New 
York : Christern). There is a scathing review 
of it in a recent number of the Revue Politique 
et Littéraire, which quotes M. Zola’s remark 
that he does not think himself the greatest man 
of the century, and that he calls himself an idiot 
twenty times a morning ; adding acidly enough, 
that criticism is M. Zola’s strong point, although 
he has here exaggerated somewhat, as usual. 
—Parts 29-32 of Oncken’s ‘ Allgemeine Ge- 
schichte’ (New York: Westermann) conclude 
the history of the Italian kingdom of the Ostro- 
goths and begin that of the Visigoths ; continue 
that of Prussia ; conclude that of the great Eng- 
lish Revolution, and carry on the history of the 
Roman Empire to the time of Caracalla. The 
illustrations are, as heretofore, abundant, cu- 
rious, and authentic, and engraved in the best 
manner. 

—Mr. Lang’s remarks in his ‘Library’ on 
book-buying as an investment are confirmed by 
the result of the auction sale of the library of 
Mr. G. Lewis Way, translator of Le Grand’s 
‘Fabliaux.’ Two hundred and five lots of rare 
old English poetry, romances of chivalry, and 
the like, which cost him less than £490, sold on 
the 1st of last month for £2,524 7s. 6d. Boden- 
ham’s ‘ English Helicon,’ for instance, which he 
bought for 14s., brought his heirs 14 guineas ; 
‘ Britain’s Ida,’ first edition, brought £68, cost 
£1 1s. ; Shakspere’s plays, second folio, £69, 
cost £1 1s.; Gower’s ‘ Confessio Amantis,’ printed 
by Caxton, £199, cost £5 (though less than per- 
fect, it could not be recommended by the auc- 
tioneer, as in the common story, as “A fine 
copy, gentlemen, and quite imperfect ”) ; South- 
well’s works, £135, cost £2 12s. 6d. The greatest 
enhancement which we have noticed, however, 
is in Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ first edition, £22, 
cost 3s. If one could only know what to buy, 





{ 


books would pay as well as depositing money in 
a savings bank at 4 per cent. compound interest, 
and one would have the enjoyment of the books 
to boot. But how is one to avoid the fate of 
those who bought noted editions of the Greek 
and Latin classics at enormous prices a couple of 
generations ago, whose successors now find that 
their whole library is not worth an old song, not 
at least such old songs as Mr. Way collected ? 


—A writer in a late Spectator, in reviewing 
Mr. Lang’s book, undertakes to give some hints 
to the young collector by which he shall know 
what line to choose, at least in the department 
of illustrated books. The advice seems reason- 
able, but after all it may not be better than 
‘“*tips” on the winning horse in the Derby. A 
change of fashion, a new craze on the part of the 
public, a total loss of interest in what delights 
them now, may leave the present generation of 
collectors as high and dry fifty years hence a: 
the followers of Dibdin are at present. Yet, if 
the intrinsic value of the object had anything to 
do with the charm of collecting, and influenced 
at all the higher of the prices paid—which we 
fear it does not—illustrated books would cer 
tainly be the best to buy. Exquisite binding 
and perfect typography can hardly give tie 
amount of pleasure that good engravings in early 
impressions can, and nothing prevents the illus 
trated book from being well printed and well 
bound. It is not, however, only costly illus- 
trated works that the Spectator recommends. 
“Even a clean copy of the first edition of ‘ Alic 
in Wonderland’ or ‘ Through the Looking-Gl 
will some day fetch money,” it says. But this, 
after all, is because there will, in the nature of 
things, soon be almost no clean copies of such fu- 
vorites. The first editions of Thackeray’s and 
Dickens's novels, though they bring good, have 
never yet commanded extravagant prices. Yet 
their intrinsic vaiue and the pleasure they are 
capable of affording are not inferior. But the 
editions were large, and there were many of the 
works, and copies have not yet become rare. 
When they do there will be—shall we say ’/—a 
“boom.” Then, perhaps, in the sale of the li- 
brary of some Way of fiction we shal! read that 
the first edition of ‘Vanity Fair,’ sold for £149 
4s. 6d., cost 18s.; or ‘Pickwick Papers,’ uncut 
copy, £2300, bought at some previous sale for 
£98. That may be in the middle of the tweu- 
tieth century, yet already one work of Dickens's 
which is really rare, ‘Three Ways of Spending 
Sunday, by Timothy Sparks,’ has lately given 
the lucky bookseller, who paid 2d. for it, a profit 
of £6 14s. 9d., and was resold for £8 $s. If any 
city were interested in Dickens or Thackeray as 
Scotland is in Burns, no doubt the result would 
come sooner. The Kilmarnock edition of Burns's 
poems (1786), published at 5s., was sold not many 
years ago for £5, in 1869 for £14, in 1870 for 18 
guineas, in 1875, in New York, for $155, in 1881 
for £49, and at the dispersion of Mr. David 
Laing’s library a copy with some manuscript 
lines by Burns himself brought £94. By all 
means let the young collector choose the works 
of men who combine a genius that delights the 
world with nativity among a small people of 
strong national feeling. 


—Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, in a recently published 
pamphlet of about one hundred and fifty pages, 


| containing an account of the coal and iron re- 


sources of the Hocking Valley and the industries 
associated therewith, has furnished some inter- 
esting data concerning the quantity and the 
sources of supply of coal consumed during recent 
years in the Northwestern States,. He has also 
called attention to the fact, which he had already 
pointed outin a report published in 1874, that 
between this bituminous coal-producing region 
and the great Northwestern States there exists a 
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certain commercial and industrial relation, 
mainly based on coal and iron, similar to that 
established betweer the region of 
Pennsylvania and tne States of New York, New 
Jersey, andthe New England group. The region, 
which has come to be known as the Hocking Val- 
ley coal-field, has an area of about 250 square 
miles, drained by the Hocking River and its trib- 
utaries, in southeastern Ohio, and includedin the 
northwestern portion of the great Appalachian 
coal basin. Within its limits there occurs a bed 
or beds of coal of extraordinary thickness and 
value, compared with which all the other coals 
of Ohio, excepting the Mahoning Valley, and of 
Illinois and Indiana, with few local exceptions, 
are much inferior in quality, being generally 
poor, watery, and sulphurous; and although these 
latter will doubtless be made to subserve local 
wants, it is clear that the great States north of 
the Ohio River must in future look for the chief 
part of their fuel supply to the Eastern or Appa- 
lachian basin. From data gathered in 1874 it 
appeared that, of the coal received at Chicago, 
three-fifths, or about 960,090 tons, came from the 
East; and it was estimated that the supply of 
coals in 1875 from the Eastern basin to the five 
Northwestern States—Ohio, Indiana, Mlinois, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan—was approximately 
6,000,000 tons. From 1573 to 1879 the quantity 
of Eastern coal received at Chicago gradually in- 
creased from 1,658,257 tons to 2,384,974 tons, and 
for the first nine months of 1880 to 1,949,825 tons, 
an excess of 264,286 tons over the receipts for the 
same period in 1879. Tho supply of coal from 
the Eastern basin to the Northwestern States, 
Ohio included, is stated at 7,000,000 tons for 1579, 
of which 2,000,090 comprise the anthracite, coke, 
and bituminous coal from Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, the other 5,000,000 tons having 
been mined in Ohio. In 1880 and 1881 the total 
supply from Eastern sources is estimated at 
9,000,000 and 11,000,000 tons, of which, in each 
year, more than 7,000,000 tons are credited 
to Ohio. 


anthracite 


—The great Eastern or Appalachian coal 
basin includes the coal-bearing strata of Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Ohio, West Virginia, east- 
ern Kentucky, eastern Tennessee, Georgia, and 
Alabama, with a total area of about 58,000 
square miles. On its eastern border lies the 
anthracite region of Pennsylvania, comprising 
an area of about 470 square miles, having 
before it to the north and east the rich and 
populous but coalless States of New York and 
New Jersey, with those of New England, 
which look to it for their chief supply of fuel. 
Moreover, in New York, in New Jersey, and in 
eastern Pennsylvania are immense deposits of 
rich iron ores, which find in the anthracite the fuel 
necessary for their reduction and manufacture. 
On the opposite border of the Appalachian basin 
lies the coal region of eastern Ohio, and grape 
larly the Hocking Valley coal-field, with its 259 
square miles of superior and easily-mined coal, 
sustaining similar relations to the rich and popu- 
lous States of the North and West which must, 
in time to come, look to it for the supply ofa 
great portion of their fuel; besides which, as a 
further resemblance between the two regions, 
there are the vast amounts of iron ores—not only 
those of Southern Ohio, but those of Lake Supe- 
rior—which, with the rapidly increasing export 
trade in coal from this region, will find their 
way thither in larger quantities to be smelted 
and manufactured. In view of these facts Dr. 
Hunt predicts a future for the metallurgical 
industry of the Hocking Valley coal-field and its 
vicinity comparable to that of the Lehigh Valley 
and of Pittsburgh. 


— The last of Bodenstedt’s ‘‘ Letters from 
America,” like one or two preceding, is devoted 


| 
| 


to our German fellow-citizens; and his views are 
novel and interesting just from the fact that he 
does not regard the subject from a practical or 
political standpoint, but from a literary one. He 
has nowhere observed intellectual growth as the 
result of the infusion of Germans into native 
society, and is quite convinced that ** the German 
sinks, morally and mentally, in proportion 
as he adopts the habits and views of the Yan- 
kees.” He excepts a few men like ‘ Korner, 
Stallo, and Schurz,” who are too rare to prove 
the contrary, and he admits that, from a mate- 
rial point of view, the course of his *‘ aping” 
countrymen is justifiable, but observes, as a par- 
tial explanation, that want of education is, to a 
large extent, hidden through the medium of a 
foreign tongue, “ especially when one’s mother- 
tongue is German.’ 

“It is only the thoroughly-educated Germams 

who speak their native language as well as they 
do English. In every city which I visited | 
found a cire le of such countrymen, and theretore 
supposed their number to be larger than, accord- 
ing to the information imparted by various well- 
intormed booksellers, it really is. Thirty vears 
ago, that is, the importation of German ¥ ooks 
was far larger than it isnow, and in the last ten 
years it has decreased in a much larger propor- 
tion than before.’ 
A cure for this intellectual estrangement, and 
a service of incalculable value to both na- 
tions, would result, Mr. Bodenstedt thinks, 
from the realization of Auerbach’s plan fora 
German university. ‘This would be a light- 
house such as the world never saw. For as 
many German students would then go to Amer- 
ica, to enlarge their ideas, as Ar 
to Germany to acquire a foundation for their 
culture, and American Germans would then be 
secure of a better future than they will gain by 
absorption into the native race.” 


mez ‘icans now come 


—The historian of the German constitution, 
George Waitz, having carried his great work 
down to its completion (in eight volumes) in the 
full establishment of feudalism, has resumed the 
revision of the earlier portion and issued the 
third edition of the first volume—that which 
treats of the primitive Germans. The first edi- 
tion of this volume was published in 1844; the 
second in 1845, when the publication of Roth's 
‘ Beneficialwesen’ had led him to modify his ear- 
lier views in some respects, while i 
maintained his original position against Roth's 
assaults. This controversial attitude belongs 
rather, however, to the three following volumes, 
upon the Merovingian and Carolingian periods. 
Neither does it especially mark the present revi- 
sion ; rather the careful and thorough examina- 
tion of a large amount of discussion and contro- 
versial literature, conducted in admirable tem- 
per, with great sagacity and common sense, and 
with judicial fairness. Undoubtedly this vol- 
ume, published under the separate title, ‘Die 
Verfassung des deutschen Volkes in Altester 
Zeit,’ is the best and most complete account of 
the primitive institutions of the Germans. It is 
noteworthy that the dedication to Leopold von 
Ranke, who was at the head of the historians of 
his native country when it was penned, still finds 
him, thirty-six years later, as actively engaged 
in historical composition as ever. 


in other 


Ss he 


—‘* A, T.” writes us : 

“The newspapers are full of stories about 
Bleichrider, the Jewish banker of Berlin, who 
has just been ‘ decorated * by the French Govern- 
ment, and I am reminded of an anecdote which 
I heard ten years ago, but which I have never 
seen in print. When Jules Favre had his 
famous interview with Bismarck to settle the 
terms of peace, and the latter named the amount 
of the indemnity, Favre was shocked, and pro- 
tested that France could never pay so much. 
‘Why,’ he exclaimed, ‘if aman had begun count- 
ing from the first year of the Christian era and 
counted till now, he could not have got up to suc h 
an enormous amount.’ ‘Very true,’ said Bis- 








marck, ‘and that’s why I brought my —_ 
Blei chréde ar with me—he reckons ‘from the Cre 
ation.’” 

—In 1871 the French Government laid a he 
tax on paper, as a war tax, to be removed i 
better time But the French have found,:as v 
have dunn in + siniies cases, that it is easier to im 
pose a tax than to removeit. M. Jules Sink 
in a late speech in the Senate in favor of its 
rogation, cited some curious facts. 
are now printed on much worse paper—t 
every purchaser of French books knows, & 
ond, M. yr San Delisle, of the Bibliothéque N 
tionale, that the which that 
library is now receiving from the copyright law 


First, be 


declares books 
will not exist fifty years hence, so flimsy is the 
paper, and that to preserve any record of the 
French literature of the present day it will be 
necessary to require the copyright copies to | 

printed on a stouter paper than the rest of the 
edition. 





Third, an increase in price to corr 

spond with the tax has not been made on the 
costly books, where the rich could afford to pas 
it, but upon the cheap books devoted to the 
spread of popular instruction and primary edu 
eation. The book that sold for 100 frances before 
the war still sells for 100 frances ; but the 
that were 40 and 75 and 125 are now 60 and 100 
and 150. So that the French Legislature havi 
been unconsciously pulling down the edifice of 
popular education which it has been their esyx 

cial desire to build up. 
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*‘ ALL the wise men were on one side, and all the 
fools were on the other, and—all the fools were 
right.” This is the cynical j 
Melbourne 


nion of 


ke in which Lord 
summed up in his later life his opi 
Catholic Emancipation. No on 
take in earnest expressions which were never 
meant as more than a grim jest at the vanity of 
an foresight ; but if for Lord Melbourne's 
conclusion we substitute ‘* and both the wise and 
were in the right,” we shall get a rough 
rccount of an historical paradox, For, turn the 
matter as one will, 


e would 





the fools 


there remains something 
paradoxical in the results of Liberal doctrines : 
pplied to dealings with Roman Catholics. Th« 
problem which needs explanation is, How it has 
come to pass that a course of policy so manifest 
ly right that hardly an argument worth the con- 
sideration of any man out of Bedlam can now be 
produced against it, has yet borne fruits which 
certainly are not in the harvest which men who 
fought for the cause of justice, of humanity, and 
of tolerance expected to reap. No better mode 
of finding an answer to a riddle which has con- 
siderable speculative interest, 


lic 
kk 


and even some 
practical importance, can be suggested than a 
careful perusal of the book in which Mr. Arnold 
has collected and arranged the letters, speeches, 
and tracts of Burke on Irish affairs ; for their 
main theme is the urgent necessity of repealing 
the penal laws against Catholics. On this mat- 
ter Burke, from his earliest manhood to the day 
of his death, never varied his opinions or his 
tone. What he wrote in 1760 he reiterated in 
1796. Hein fact supplied the whole arsenal o! 
effective arguments by which, more than thirty 
years after his death, the cause which he advo- 
cated was at last won. If he did not gain the 
battle, he armed the warriors who fought out 
the fight. 

No one who reads Burke will fail to see why 
all the wise men of England had perceived long 
before O’Connell was heard of that the Catholics 
must be given the full rights of citizens. ‘‘Qur 








‘is not made for great, 


const! n ri 

genora!, and proscriptive exclusions, Sooner or 
later it will destroy them, or they will destroy 
the constituti This principle lies at the basis 
of the whole matter. There is no single argu- 
ment v l for supporting the permanent exclu- 
sion f) litical and civil rights of a whole 


m politic 


class of citizens which fatal to the ideas of 


Is no 


freedom and free government embodied in the 
English constitution. So true is this that theo- 
rists like ivr. Froude, who more or less openly 


condemn the policy pursued for the last fifty 

rards Roman Catholics, do not conecal 
mpt for the whole scheme of repre- 
Such 


years tow 
* cont 


ive or parliamentary government. 


writers are consistent. We have no concern at 
the moment with the worth of their doctrines. 
It suffices to point out that the dogmas of which 
Carlyle was the chief oxponent would at any 


een 1750 and 1830 have been scouted by 
no less than by every Whig. 

If one is to understand the controversy which 
terminated in the Catholic Nelief Act, one must 
be carefvl not to import into it opinions and 
feclings which were unknown until years after 
that Burke and 
his disciples were in principle invincible on the 
ground on which they stood, and that they had 
to stand on this ground was conceded 
even by their opponents. But the true strength 
case lay not so much in general prin- 
ciples as in facts, the very existence of which is 
almost forgotten by the present 

hear of Catholic disabilities think 
mainly of exclusion from Parliament, or, if 
they carry their thoughts a little further bacz, 
of deprivation of the franchise. But the plan of 
government of which exclusion from politica! 
richts formed a part was, as Burke urges again 
and aga stem of tyranny. ‘For 
I must de it j a compleie system, 
fll of coherence and consistency, well digested 
and well composed in all its parts. It was a 
machine of wise and elaborate contrivance, and 
as well fitted for the oppression, impoverish- 
ment, and degradation of a people, and the de- 
basement of human nature itself, as ever pro- 
ceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man. 
a My opinion ever was (and in this I 
heartily agree with those who admired theo old 
code) that it was so constructed that if there was 
once a breach in any essential part of it, the ruin 
of the whole, or nearly of the whole, was at 
some time or other a certainty.” Thus wrote 
Burke in 1792. Thirty years earlier he set forth 
in plain language what this system really was. 
It brolze up the domestic relations of Catholic 
families ; it set husband against wife, child 
avainst father ; it took away the right of self- 
defeace; it “ disabled three-fourths of the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland from acquiring any estate of 
inheritance for life or years, or any charge 
whatsoever on which two-thirds of the improved 
yearly value is not reserved for thirty years”; 
it struck at the root of Irish industry, and con- 
stituted as direct a “ discouragement to meliora- 


date betv 
every Tory 


controversy came to a close. 


a right 
of their 


generation. 


Students who 


in, a complete s} 


ustice ; it was 


tion” as if the law had said in express terms, 
“Thou shalt not improve”; it outraged the 


whole relicious sentiment of the people, degraded 
their priests, end deprived the class who could 
alone exercise moral influence over the mass of 
Irishmen of the education and training which 
could make this influencé beneficial. 

No doubt between 1760 and the close of 
Burke's life the system of oppression had more 
en up. But every breach made it 
more difficult to defend the remaining portions 
of what was once a consistent scheme of gov- 
ernment, and, as time went on, a system which 
had ceased to be consistent became in the eyes 
of every statesman a source of pressing danger. 
Burke’s later writings are little else than elo- 


or less bro 
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quent denunciations of the madness of throwing 
the Roman Catholic population of Ireland into 
the hands cither of France or of the party at 
home who were supposed to sympathize with 
French doctrines ; and, even when the storm of 
the Revolution had passed, conservative states- 
men felt more and more strongly the impolicy 
of turning into revolutionists a part of the popu- 
lation whose creed and sympathies fitted them 
to be the allies rather of conservatism than of 
To ell this must be added that the 
direct argumentative answers to the Roman 
Catholic claim for political equality were too 
contemptibly weal: to be dignified with the 
name of sophisms. Arguments, for example, 
from the coronation oath played a great and 
practically important part in the whole discus- 
sion of Catholic claims; but these arguments 
now sound so week that it is difficult to realize 
that they ever deserved the elaborate confuta- 
tion which Burke gives them. The pleas for in- 
tolerance and the replics thereto read almost 
equally unreal. They might, one fancies, amuse 
the ingenuity of a special pleader, but could 
hardly deserve the attention of serious politi- 
cians. No wonder that all wisest men 
in England felt assured that on the subject of 
Catholic Emancipation they were absolutely and 
entirely in the right. Neason, humanity, and 
justice were clearly in favor of emancipation ; 
the pleas of intolerance were such as might in- 
fluence the clergy described in the best of 
Macaulay’s political songs, but would certainly 
not weigh with any men better instructed than 
the parsons who crammed the coach which 
‘rattled over Trumpington stones,” filled with 
zealots prepared to punish Poel for his apostasy 
from bigotry to good sense. Let it also be at 
once conceded that in substance the wise men 
were in the right. To maintain Catholic disa- 
bilities was to struggle against the nature of 
things. Can any one conceive the existence in 
the United Kingdom during, say, the commo- 
tions of 1545 of a policy which excluded the ma- 
jority of Irishmen from a right to sit in Parlia- 
ment? To ask the question is to answer it, but 
the answer is decisive in favor of Catholic Eman- 
cipation. 

How, then, were the fools in the right? The 
answer is that the policy of complete toleration 
has not in tae case of Irish Catholics produced 
exactly the results loolzed for by its authors. It 
has not blended Ireland and Engiond into one 
state, united in sympathy and interest. Mr. 
Parnell is less loyal to the empire than was 
Grattan or O’Connell. It has not made the dif- 
ferences between Catholics and Protestants po- 
litically unimportant ; the unoppressed Roman 
Catholic hierarchy of to-day are more oppres- 
sive, less tolerant, less amenable to considera- 
tions of patriotism or statesmanship than were 
the bishops and priests who a century ago met 
oppression with declarations of loyalty, and 
soemed prepared to unite with Protestants in al- 
liance against the infidel assailants of Christian- 
ity. That this is so every candid and clear- 
sighted man must perceive, but the further 
enquiry remains: What are the causes which 
have made the anticipations and forebodings of 
bigotry and folly come at least as near to the 
truth as the forecasts of tolerance cnd wisdom ? 
‘the answer to this question, though it is worth 
giving, is not, when tae enquiry is fairly put, 
hard to find. 

In the first place, a policy framed by the wis- 
dom of Burke, and advocated by men who 
shared his views, was put into execution not by 
Burke or his followers, but by bigo‘s or iime- 
servers, who carried out good measures in the 
very way that was not recommended by the 
persons who designed these measures. Burke 
may well claim to have forewarned the world 


radicalism. 


. 
the 


} 


agaivst every error which could be committed 
with regard to Catholic Emancipation, and each 
of his warnings was given in vain. He ex- 
pressed the most unmistakable doubts as to whe- 
ther the time for union between England and 
Ireland had arrived. He obviously would have 
opposed to the utmost the proposal to unite the 
two kingdoms without liberating the Catholics, 
Pitt chose to take in hand the measure which 
Burke had pronounced of most dubious wisdom, 
and to neglect the measure which Burke be- 
lieved to be of pressing and immediate impor- 
tance. Burke, in effect, recommended that the 
Catholics should be at once emancipated, and 
that plans of legisiative union should be post- 
poned. Pitt hurried on the union, and post- 
poned for et least a generation the emancipation 
of the Catholics. Burke, again, was never tired 
of insisting that all concessions made by Eng- 
land should be conceded while they were still 
matters of grace. He was, throughout, truc to 
his ‘‘old, standing, invariable principle that all 
things which come from Great Britain should 
issue as a gift of her bounty and beneficence 
rather than as claims recovered against a strug- 
gling litigant”; for he I:new that “a concession 
in which the governing power of our country 
loses its dignity is dearly bought, even by him 
who obtains his object. Ail the people have a 
deep interest in the dignity of Parliament.” 
The full import of these maxims is not yet un- 
derstood ; the minister who in 1529 at last gave 
effect to Burke’s policy understood their import 
less than any man of equal ability. The gravest 
charge which can be brought against Pee! is that 
he encouraged resistance to just claims as long 
as yielding could appear to be the result of 
bounty or of beneficence, and gave way to irre 
sistible pressure exactly at the moment when 
concession was, and appeared to be, the result of 
fear or cowardice. Burlze’s statesmanlike wis- 
dom cannot be made responsible for the effects 
of Pitt’s weakness or of Pecl’s unstatesmanlike 
shortsightedness. 

In the second place, the wisdom of the wise 
always is (as it certainly was in the case of 
Catholic Emancipation) at the best but incom- 
plete wisdom. Burke was the wisest man of his 
generation, but he belonged to his generation, 
and shared or even exaggerated some of the 
errors of his age. No one .can now fail to see 
that the whole tendency of that age was to un- 
derrate the effects, bad or good, to be produced 
in politics by theological differences. That 
‘priests of all religions are the same,” is a senti- 
ment which in one man’s mouth means a sneer 
at all religious teachers, while in another’s it is 
the expression of the sentiment that all pious 
men teach in substance the same csseutial doc- 
trines of sound morality; that the Catholic 
priest, the Anglican parson, and the Micthodist 
minister are all at bottom exponents of the im- 
pressive and simple dogmas which make up the 
essence of true Christianity or of natural rcli- 
gion. But the sceptic who distrusts all priests. 
and the moralist who with perfect sinccrity 
avows his equal respect for the priests of every 
form of the Christian faith, not to say of every 
form of Deisin, each tacitly assumes that the 
specific differences which divide (say) Papists 
from Protestants are, for the purposes of every- 
day life, of no practical importance. That this 
was the sentiment of Burke’s age among what 
would now be called “thinkers” of all descrip- 
tions, scarcely admits of doubt. Grattan’s 
speeches are, as Lr. J.ecky points out, full of in- 
timations of this opinion. ‘“ Bigotry may sur- 
vive persecution, but it can never survive tolera- 
tion.” ‘‘What Luther did for us philosophy 
has done in sume degree for the Roman Cath- 
olics, and their religion has undergone a silent 
reformation ; and both divisions of Christianity. 
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unless they have lost their understanding, must 
have lost their animosity although they have re- 
tained their distinctions. It is the error of sects 
to value themselves more upon their differences 
than upon their religion.” This is precisely in 
the spirit of Burke. The eformation seemed to 
him entirely a matter of the past: ‘‘ The affairs 
of religion, which are no longer heard of in the 
tumult of our present contentions, made,” he 
writes, ‘‘a principal ingredient in the wars and 
politics of that time”; and his whole tone of ar- 
gument is tinged with the fixed belief that the 
passions of that time have nothing whatever to 
do with the politics of ‘‘an age when men are 
infinitely more disposed to heat themselves with 
political than with religious controversies.” 
ldoreover, in Burke’s mind the sentiment of re- 
ligious toleration was tinged with hereditary 
and imaginative sympathy for Catholicism. He 
thought that a Catholic was as good as a Pro- 
testant, and one may perhaps add that he liked 
a Catholic a good deal better than any Protes- 
tant, except possibly an Anglican. Odd as the 
juxtaposition scems, Robespierre and Burke 
stood in this matter not very far from each 
other. The bitterest description the Terrorist 
could find for an opponent was that of ‘ta Pro- 
testant and a philosopher.” 

The wisest statesman and the narrowest-mind- 
ed fanatic of the eighteenth century happened 
on this solitary point to be at one. They each 
belonged to the same age and shared the most 
widespread of its illusions, For experience ena- 
bles us now to say confidently that the influence 
of theological passion and theological belief was 
not cead in Burke’s time, and, further, that the 
question is open to doubt whether the influence 
of theological dogmas will ever die. France, 
Belgium, Germany, Italy, Ireland, and Spain, 
even our own country, afford to thinkers of the 
nineteenth century sufficient proofs of the fact 
both that Roman Catholicism is a living power 
and that the views of life held by zealous Papists 
are with difficulty reconcilable with the prin- 
ciples which lic at the foundation of modern 
secular politics. This, which is now the firm 
belief of many if not most modern statesmen, 
was, by one of the paradoxes of history, the tra- 
ditional sentiment of uneducated Prctestants 
from George ILI. down to the meanest fool or 
fanatic who followed Lord George Gordon. “I 
am most afraid,” writes Burke, ‘‘ of the weakest 
reasonings because they discover the strongest 
passions,” This sentiment is one of the pro- 
foundest which he ever uttered. 
a more profound sense than its author fully per- 
ceived. The force of weak reasonings may be 
due to the power of traditional sentiments better 
worth consideration than the arguments by 
which these sentiments are defended. The 
“fools” felt and proclaimed that the differences 
between sincere Catholics and sincere Protes- 
tants were no more trifles in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries than they had been in the 
sixtecnth and seventeenth centuries; and the 
fools were right, for a man’s sincere theology 
will, for good and bad, affect all his views of 
life. The wise proclaimed that the practice of 
justice and toleration was the only true mode of 
dealing with Papists ; and the wise also were 
right both in morals and in policy. 
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fr. WILLIAM Brack is now the author of a 


dom or more novels of unequal! merit, and his 
pen is so prolific that it has become difficult for 
criticism to keep abreast of his performance. 
Indeed, criticism has almost abandoned the 
task, and recognizing him as having established 
for himself a stafus as a writer of fiction well 
adapted to his market, almost hesitates to en- 
quire what that stafus is. There is a character- 
istic vein of sentiment and style which runs 
through all his novels, but it is hard to define 
its exact nature. They are all love-stories, but 
there is nothing very individual about that. 
They are all modern in tone and feeling, but 
that does not distinguish them from a thousand 
others. They abound in what would twenty- 
five years ago have been called slang, but Eng- 
lish fiction has been within that period so per- 
meated by slang that a great body, of it appears 
to have become part of the accented language of 
novel-writers. Mr. Black has a feminine way of 
lealing with his subject which would distinguish 
him easily from most of his predecessors, but 
which is less indivi - when he is compared with 
his contemporaries. Perhaps, on the whole, the 
most that can be said about him is that he writes 
very readable stories, and that his two latest 
tales will unquestionably commend themselves 
to the very large audience which he has collected 
together by his earlier bool:s. 

The plot of ‘The Beautiful Wretch’ is essen- 
tially very simple. Anne Beresford is a 
young and pretty English girl, who mects early 
in life Captain Frank King, of the Royal Navy. 
Captain King falls in love with her, asks her to 
be his wife, is refusod, and goes off. Some 
years later he returns, renews his acquaintance 
with the Beresford family, and is startled « 
finding in Madge Beresford, a younger sister of 
Anne’s, a sort of facsimile of his first love. The 
resemblance is so striking that he falls in love 
with Madge, or thinks he does, and becomes en- 
gaged to her (he has left the service snd Lecome 
a landed proprietor meanwhile). On the other 
hand, ever since she refused him, Miss Anne has 
been herself in love with My. King, and when 
she reappears on the scene lhe immediately finds 
that falling in love with a facsimile is a poor 


“se 
Miss 


business, if the original is the real cause of 
the sentiment which the facsimile seemed to in- 


spire. In short, the young man finds himse 
engaged to one sister and in love with the other 
—a heartrending situation, which, however, is 
rendered less wretched by the fact that Miss 
Madge has another lover whom she really liles 
better than the one she is engaged to. She and 
Jack Hanbury are wards in Chancery, and for- 
bidden by the Vice-Chancellor to communicate 
with one another—a fact which greatly heightens 
the interest of the situation. Of course, in the 
end the two wards make a runaway match, and 
then Miss Anne is able to marry the man she 
has loved through so many vicissitudes. The 
story would be an awful warning against con- 
fused engagements but for the fact that every- 
thing turns out so happily as to produce the 
impression that the author’s view of the real 
philosophy of life is contained in the vulgar, but 
once popular, distich: 
“ It’s no matter what you do 
If your heart is only true.” 


It is unnecessary to tell any one who is fami- 


liar with Mr. Black’s novels that in psycholo- 
gical analysis he is rather weak, and ‘The 
Beautiful Wretch’ furnishes no exception to 
the rule. 

In ‘Sunrise’ be has attempted a muc 
ambitious task then merely writing an o1 
English love-story. The is the daughter 
of an eminent but bad Socialist conspirator, who 
is one of a band of Internati: 
elevate and redeem mankind by any means in 
their power. Like im tors of this sort, 
they make little real progress in the redemption 
of mankind, but a great deal in the art of assas- 
sination. They are bound together by blo 
oaths, and hesitate at nothing The hero, an 
Englishman of a calm, cool temperament, falls 
in love with the hero:ne, and tl rougl 
tion for her, and the wiles of her father, : 
persuasive arguments of a 
vho is a victim of the “enthu 
manity,” 
him, he is direct 
mission of assas 


’ *h more 
‘dinary 


heroine 
malists sworn to 


ost conspl: 


ody 


nad tho 
weak-minded friend 
insm of hnu- 
joins the organization. To get iid of 
od by the father to go 
sination whi Necessarily 
does he re- 


ly sets forth 


h must 
end in his own death ; y much 
gard his oath that he unhesitat 


How itis 


and 


that he neither assassinates nor is assas- 
sinated, how the wickedness of the father is 
bror ght to light and its threatenc: 
averted, and by what subtle ingen 
are made happy in the end, 


| cons 
lity the lovers 


cave the 


ve must 


reader to find out for himsel’, What is most stri! 
ing in the story is its unreality. It is absolutely 
impossible to imagine an Englishman such as the 


lover is represented to be getting involved in 


such a network of intrigue and conspiracy. To 
male tall possible, 
required a totally different 
in the hero; but, as we 


the situation : it would 

character 
have sugrrest qd, Mr. 
Black’s characters belong to him, not to 
selves. 

‘Miss Williamson's Divagati 
title of a collection of stories by Miss Thackeray, 
them all that delicacy of 
thought, feeling, and expression which laid the 
foundation of her first success, blended with the 
feebleness of grasp which has told so fatally 
upon it since. We do not expect from a 
nine hand a masculine 


ons’ is the curious 


who displays in 


iem}- 
story, at least now that 
George Eliot has ceased to write; but still we 
are exacting enough to require 
avoid far as possible 
monplace. Miss Thackeray aft 


nen to 
the sentimental com- 


} ] if 
cts the pathetic, 
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redundancy. 

Mr. W. E. Norris is, so far as reputat 
a new novelist, though his hand is that of an ex- 
perienced writer. He has been compared in 
some quarters to Thackeray ; but the only re- 
semblance consists in a vein of cynicism which, 
however, is very different from that half-cyni- 
cal, half-pathetic humor with which the style 
of the author of ‘Vanity Fair’ isinfused. Mr. 
orris does not need to be compared with any 
one else, because he has a style of his own, and, 
to judge by ‘Matrimony,’ is likely to make a 
place for himself without the adventitious aid 
if aid it be, of being suppesed to resemble some 
greater writer. It is impossible to read a chap- 
ter of this novel without seeing that he is far 
better equipped than most novelists for the work 
he undertakes. We that it is a con- 
siderable pleasure, in these days of over-refine- 
ment and subtle delicacy, to find a new novelist 
who looks at the world simply froma man of 
the world’s point of view, and does not care to 
conceal the fact. He ‘‘ knows his world,” which 
isa pretty extensive one, and includes among 
its inhabitants not only English people of all 
classes and conditions, but a considerable va- 
riety of Continental types as well ; and, above 
all, be has a knowledge of the human heart and 
a capacity for analyzing its processes which is, 


confess 
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to say the least, of 


ee ee 


great utility to a writer of 


fiction. The scene of ‘Matrimony’ is laid in 
1 part int little seaport town of Beach- 

ind chicily deals with the loves of 
( le ( s and Nina Flemyng, on the one 
I l, and Genevieve Gervis and Sir Frederick 
Croft on the other. The story is supposed to be 


told by Mr. Knowles, a middle-aged bachelor, 


d the extreme cleverness of the author is per- 
haps best shown in the way this is done. The 
narrator 1 alway s himself, and yet he coes not 


thrust himself upon us offensive ly. Readers of 
*Matri d ‘ Mademoiselle 
de Me one of Mr. Norris’s earlier 
will see that the author and Mr. 
a good many tr. 


means 


inony’ who have also res 


rsaec,’ novels, 
Knowles have 
its in common, and yet they 
person. A very 
* Matriu is that 
tter on the whole than 


are by no the 
remarkable 


the male 


sane 


peculiarity of iony’ 


characters are be 
and that 


the women in Claude Gervis the au- 


thor should have succeeded in drawing a hero 
who is almost without faults, and vet who is not 
wig. He is what men would call a “ good fel- 





notwithstanding thet women would call 

him a “charming man.” We cannot help liking 

him throughout. Freddy Croft, however, is 

better than Claude. His type is that of the 
l-uatured, amusing, honest, uneducated 
young Briton of the present dav, who “ cor 
in” for horses and athletic sports, talks slang 


is amusement noisily and boisterously, 
most mental and moral distinctions 
ice between good and bad 
e, but Freddy has a character of 
fund of racy and original 
humor, good friend, and he has an only 
too susceptible heart, which leads him to fall in 
but with 
ther young lad As an illustration 
of the author’s combined facility of description 
and suggestion, which is one of his strong points, 
we may quote his introduction of Freddy to the 


“form,” 
This is the ty} 
hisown. He has a 
he isa 
love not only with Genevieve Gervis, 


ies as well. 


reader : 


*T don’t know 
Freddy Croft 


that I ever heard anybody call 
good-looking : but, on the other 
hand, I cannot call to mind a sit izle instance of 
a stranger having failed to be attracted by him. 
The word attractive, indeed, seems to hit him off 
better than any other; for I take it that nine 
people out of ten feel instinctively drawn to- 
wards a young fellow who has the conventional 
attributes of his age—a well-knit, vigorous frame 

a clear complexion, laughing eyes, and a coun- 
tenance which proclaims aloud that its owner i 


wholly unacquainted with care. There are cer- 
tain youths who are like the very embodiment 
of youth: it isimpossible to look at them without 


feeling young again one’s self for the moment ; 
and one is naturally disposed to shake hands 
with anybody who can bestow upon one so 
uzreeable a sensation, Freddy Croft's fair hair, 
which curled obstinately, in spite of being cut 
as close to the head as the scissors would go, 
his blue eyes, and the half-innocent, half-mis- 
chievons expression of his boyish face, made him 
at all events a pleasant object to look upon, and 
went far to atone for a decided irregularity of 
feature ; and if in stature he fell somewhat short 
of even the medium standard, he was too well 
put together for this to count as a serious defect 


The father of Claude Gervis is a 
whom people's opinions will differ. 
‘Ives, we must confess that he is wholly 
tural, and that his cynicism is as exaggerated in 
fferent way as that of the distracted husband 
in “My Young Wife and Old Umbrella.” He 
is made the vehicle for a Breat many acute ob- 
ations upon poor human nature ; but to our 


cynic about 
For our- 


ves unna- 


mind he is the least successful character in the 
1 } 
DOO 


To turn to the women, Nina is a flirt, and as a 
flirt well drawn, though the author might with 
advantage have made her a less glaring case 
of congenital depravity. Of course, it is natu- 
ral enough for an enthusiastic young poet like 
Claude to fall in love with any pretty woman, 
no matter what her character may be ; but the 
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author is bound to make the situation seem natu- 
ral too; this we do not think Mr. Norris here 
does. The love affair of Gi ve and Freddy 
is, on the whole, better managed. Genevieve is 
»wever, and except that she 
we never clearly make 
If the author 
were of the number of those who think, with Pope, 
men Mave no character at all, we 
suspected him of an attempt in all 
part of this novel to illustrate the truth 
of the verse in the person of Genevieve. But we 
think the defect in definiteness of outline comes 
from the fact that he has a much more profound 
masculine than of feminine 


nevik 


a vague character, hi 
has strong musical tastes, 
out what sort of a person she is. 
that most w 
should hav 


i 
the early 


comprehension of 


traits. It would be too much to expect every- 
thing: and if Mr. Norris does not succeed as well 
with his women as his men, it is a fault which 
can easily be forgiven by those who have had 
much experience of the opposite defect. We 
have no space to analyze the plot of ‘ Matri- 


would it be worth while; for the art 
story lies not so much in the plot—though 
there is a great deal of art in the skill with which 
the Russian princess’s life is kept 
back to the end of the book—as it does in the 
manner of telling the story, the excellent 
management of all the details, the conversations, 
md the running comment of the narrator. A 
ovel-reader who does not find in ‘Matrimony’ 
at deal of entertainment must be very hard 

to palin 
We are forced to think that Mrs. Paddock’s 
book would have been more telling if cast in the 
form of a simple narrative of detached facts, 
like her earlier ‘Life among the Mormons.’ 
There is not only the obvious difficulty that the 
larker secrets of that prison-house can never be 
told in public print, but the author herself at 
least feels the necessity of substantiating the 
truth of the incidents by frequent foot-notes. 
Any effect which continuity or unity of plot 
wight have upon the imagination is thus lost, 
and age is of more consequence inasmuch as 
Mrs. Paddock is a somewhat dull story-teller. 
The descriptions of scenery read too much like the 
hy, and even with unequalled 
materials—the thirst of the desert, the mother’s 
broken heart, the agony of an outraged wife— 
there is still left much of the impression of 
watching blows with a blunted instrument. The 
fate of Madame La Tour—abduction under cover 
of alleged insanity, and close confinement for 
fifteen years until death—fills but one-sixth of 
the book ; the other five give the disconnected 
histories of her sons and daughters, which, with 
their dreadful episodes, would make stock-in- 
trade for a whole school of realists, but which 
in the author’s hands are hardly so much as sen- 
sational. It is a curious discrepancy, which we 
are unable to explain, that while Mrs. Paddock’s 
own theory, so to speak, as one may judge from 
preface and ‘a, is the hopelessness of the 
1 her story all the principal charac- 


mony,’ nor 


f the 


the secret of 


pages of a geogray 


situation, 


ters of » te younger generation renounce their 
delusion and escape the Mormon power, some 


even defying it successfully in Utah itself. 

‘The Exiles’ is a translation from the French 
of the story of life in Siberia from which the re- 
cent melodrama of the same name was made up. 
The spectators of the play have doubtless sup- 
posed it an exaggeration of the original, but 
that is a total mistake. Outside fairy-land or 
Munchausen we have never seen it surpassed. 
The utter destruction by fire of a vast forest 
covered with ‘‘a winding-sheet of snow, . . . 
like an immense glacier of the primitive epoch,” 
is nothing to authors who carry safely a party 
of fugitives, including a child of thirteen, 
young lady, and a French dancing-master, 
eighteen hundred miles northward to Behring’s 
Straits, in the midst of an arctic winter. Of 
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course they reach the friendly s 
of rubles still untouched, 
ralds, a complete col 


ip with bundles 
pockets full of eme- 
iberian curiosi- 
“‘nocket-violin” ! 


lection of 5 
ties, and the dancing-master’s 
As if the tragic improbabilities of the tale were 
not they are set off throughout by 
the comic absurdities of the translation. Com- 
been needless but for an 
assumption in the preface of the great merit of 
“the Robinson characteristics of the 
tale.” We should be sorry to have this taken as 
a typical specimen of French work of the kind, 
for the French greatly excel in the real Rob- 
inson story—the simple air of truthfulness, the 
detail so faithful and apparently so unstudied, 
which make its especialcharm. It is a pity that 
the choice ones are so little known among us. 
Such vivid pictures of the tropics as ‘Les Cou- 
reurs des Bois,’ or the beautiful stories of Xavier 
Marmier, have few equals in any language. 


enouch, 


ments might have 


Crusoe 


REDHOUSE'’S MESNEVL. 


The Mesnevi (usually known as the 
Sherif, or Holy Mesnevi) of Mevlana (our 
Lord) Jeldlu-d-Din, Muhammed, er-Rimi. 
Book I. Together with some Account of the 
Life and Acts of the Author, of his Ancestors, 
and of his Descendants, etc. Translated, and 
the Poetry versified, by James W. Redhouse, 
M.R.A.S., ete. London: Triibner & Co. 1881. 
1 vol. 8vo, pp. xv.-155, v.-290. 

THIS may be regarded as a companion to the 
“Sacred Books of the East” in course of publi- 
cation under the editorial charge of Professor 
Max Miller, and would have found a fitting place 
in that series. Mr. Redhouse is known to philolo- 
gists as the author, among other works, of a 
‘Grammaire de la Langue Ottomane’ generally re- 
garded as the best ever published. He is known 
in diplomatic circles from his having been em- 
ployed for many years in the ‘‘ Bureau des Iater- 
prétes du Divan Impérial Ottoman,” and from his 
having, on important occasions, served the Eng- 
lish Government as a Persian, Arabic, and Turk- 
ishinterpreter. Few Europeans have so wide and 
so deep an acquaintance as himself with these 
three languages, and with tlie literature, the his- 
tory, and the modes of thought of the peoples by 
whom they are spoken. 

The first third of the present volume is occu- 
pied by anecdotes of which the compilation was 
commenced by Eflaki in 1510, thirty-seven years 
after the death of Jelil, and continued until 
1853. Mr. Redhouse accurately describes them 
in his preface: ‘‘ Every anecdote is the account 
of a miracle wrought by the living or the dead, 
or is the narrative of some strange or striking 
event.” In reading them one is reminded some- 
times of the narrative portions of the New Tes- 
tament, sometimes of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ most 
frequently of the modern “Spiritualists.” They 
are generally very brief, and are interesting not 
merely as stories but as examples of what may 
be implicitly believed by men who, in their own 
country, are accounted honorable, learned, and 
wise. 

The latter two-thirds of the volume are occu- 
pied by the translation of the Mesnevi. This 
word is not the title of a particular book, but it 
is the characteristic designation of a class of po- 
etical compositions. It may with sufficient accu- 
racy be rendered ‘‘ rhymed couplets,” and is alike 
descriptive of the original and the translation. 
The term is applied par excellence to the work 
of Jelalu-’d-Din. Jelal was a contemporary 
of the poet Sa’di. He was born at Ballh (the 
ancient Bactra)in Asia Minor, about a.p. 1205, 
and died in 1273. His family claimed de- 
scent from Abu-Bekr, the father-in-law and 
immediate successor of Muhammed. His 
mother was a princess of the royal house of 


Mesneviui 
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Kh’arezm-Shah, known in history as the Kharez- 
mians. His father, a nobleman of the highest 
rank, was noted for his learning and sanctity, 
and was the founder of a college at Conya 
Koniyeh or Konieh), where Jelal himself passed 
the greater part of his life, and was professor in 
four colleges. Jelal visited Bagdad, Aleppo, 
Damascus, Mecea, and other cities, and, in short, 
enjoyed all the culture attainable in Asia Minor 
by a young man belonging to a family of the 
hichest rank and wealth. He was the founder 
ff the order of Mevlevi Dervishes, called by 
nations “dancing” or “ whirling” 
dervishes. This practice had been long in exist- 
ence, and was not introduced by Jelal. He 
seems, however, to have been the first of the 


Western 


Moslems who made a systematic use of music in 





jous ceremonies, thinking it would render 
the religion of Islam more attractive to unbe- 
Probably about A.D. 1258, or fifteen 
years before his death, Jelal, at the suggestion, 
and with the assistance, asamanuensis, of his fa- 
pupil Husaimu-’d-Din, commenced the 
composition of the Mesnevi. After the comple- 
tion of the first volume the work was interrupted 
for two years by the grief of Husam at the loss 
of his wife—a sad yet pleasing incident in a land 


lievers. 


vorite 


of polygamy, and not so uncommon as is some- 
‘The work was resumed in 1265, 
and continued until the death of Jelal. It will 
be seen presently that the work, from its nature, 
had no particular limit as to extent. 

In the estimation of the Persians themselves 
the Mesnevi is inferior to the Koran alone. Nev- 
ertheless the work has never been printed. A 
couplet will be found here and there in a Persian 
grammar, but practically the whole text exists 
only in manuscript. <A selection from Jelal’s 
other poems, of which he wrote a great number, 
was published by Rosenzweig in Vienna in 1838, 
The great extent of the Mesnevi has perhaps 
prevented its publication. According to Mr. 
tedhouse, it consists of six volumes or parts, 
containing 25,660 couplets, or 57,320 lines—about 
four times as many as the ‘Iliad.’ The present 
translation, embracing only the first volume, 
contains 4,106 couplets, a little more than a 
sixth of the whole. The work consists of a col- 
lection of tales. Many of them are fables cur- 
rent in the West as well as the East; others 
are founded on historical events; very few, 
if any, are pure inventions of the author. Some 
readers will recognize an old friend in the second 
tale, “The Oil-man and the Parrot.” The third, 
“The Jewish King, Persecutor of the Christians,” 
borrows largely from the story of Zopyrusin the 
third book of Herodotus. But the incidents of 
the stories occupy only a small portion of the 
text; the bulk of the work is made up of the 
moral and philosophical teachings of the author. 
Thus, the longest and one of the most pleasing 
tales is the ninth, ‘‘The Poor Scenite Arab and 
his Wife.” It occupies forty-seven pages, though 
the story proper might be told in a column of the 
Nation. Nor is each tale intended, as in an 
ordinary book of fables, to inculcate some par- 
ticular moral. Feflections and discussions of 
all sorts are introduced, often with hardly 
any apparent connection with the story. 
These are generally unexceptionable, even in 
a religious point of view, and one might often 
easily imagine that he was listening to the ex- 
hortations of a Christian minister. Perhaps 
nothing in the work is more striking than the 
spirit of toleration which pervades it. While the 
author is, of course, opposed to every religion 
except that of Islam, it is evident that, as be- 
tween Jews and Christians, he greatly prefers 
the latter. Mr. Redhouse, in his foot-notes, has 
embraced the opportunity to correct many of 
the erroneous notions prevalent in Europe in re- 
gard to the religion of Islam. The great number 


times suppo ed. 


| ner; but 
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of illustrative passages cited from the Koran 
shows an acquaintance with that work which 


few Christians could claim in regard to the 
Bible. It is evident that Mr. Redhouse regards 


the religion of Islam as a phase in the bistory of 
human development which should be treated 
with the greatest respect and seriousness, and 
there is sometimes a tone of 
a tinge of contempt, in the mann 
corrects widespread Europea 

With the exception of a sh« 
labic lines, the translation is entirely in decasy! 


severity, perhaps 
rin which he 
h e?rrors, 


rt poem in octosyl- 


labic c uplets, with occasional lines of tweive sy 1- 
English heroic verse. Mr. 
ga poet himself, 
and has only lately Legun to practise the art of 
metrical composition. He thinks, however, that 
even such versification as he is able to present 
will give a betier idea of the original than a prose 
translation. It may seem out of place to criticise 


lables, as is usual in 
Redhouse makes no claim to bei 





versification introduced in this deprecating man- 
its faults are so numerous and so ob- 
trusive that we fear they will seriously interfere 
with the reader’s enjoyment of the work. Mr. 
Redhouse generally puts the proper number of 
syllables in a line, but does not seem to be aware 
that anything else is necessary to correct or even 
tolerable versification. Pages 46-47 happen to 
lie open before us, and we quote the following 
couplet: 

* All our complaints of our felt needs are indices. 

If shame we feel, of our freewili a sign it is.” 

It is difficult to see how this differs from prose 
except in the order of the words in the second 
line. Besides the“above we have the following 
“‘rhymes” on the same two pages: ‘* more” and 
“abjure,” ‘‘bonds” and ‘“ vagabonds,” “‘ futu- 
rity,” and “ fatuity,” and several others almost as 
bad. Frequently the two lines of Mr. Redhouse’s 
couplets end in the same word, or in words which 
differ only in orthography, not in sound; like 
“sea” and ‘‘sea” (p. 82). It is true, the use of the 
same words at the end of both lines of a couplet is 
very common in the Persian poets. The first coup- 
But Mr. 
Redhouse has not mentioned this usage of Persian 
poetry, and in this particular instance gives us the 
very imperfect rhyme of the words “ tells” and 
i" judge, the reader will 
be correct in inferring, as he certainly will infer» 
that such cases in the translation arise simply 
from the inability of the translator to find a 
rhyme authorized by English usage. We have 
also all sorts of awkward inversions and elisions. 
The latter are excusable when sparingly used 
and the composition is of a conversational turn; 
but they become irritating when thrown at us 
by the handful and on all occasions. For ex- 
ample, the use of “’s” for “is” and “has,” 
and of “’d” for “‘had’’ and ‘‘ would” is the 
rule rather than the exception—more frequent, 
we think, than most educated persons would 
allow themselves in ordinary conversation. 

With these minor drawbacks, the book is very 
interesting. The translator's notes are highly in- 
structive, and we hope that the sale of this vol- 
ume may be sufficient to induce both translator 
and publisher to continue the work. In that case 
the addition to a future volume of the original 
text of one or more of the tales would be welcome. 


let of the Mesnevi ends in this manner. 


So far as we can 
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Fovr volumes have now aypeared of the series 
of ** Biographies of Great Musi i 


ians,” 





F. Huetfer. The name of this accomp! 
impartial critic is a sufficient nites h 
life of each composer included in the series will 
be written by some one especially qualified for 


the task; and his editorial super 


it difficult for the reviewer to discover any 


of statement. Besides Wagner, Weber, Schubert, 
and Rossini, by the writers mentioned above, 
three other volumes are in preparation, Mendels 
sohn, by Joseph Bennett, Marcello, by Arrigo 
Boito, and Purcell, by W. H. Cummi and 


ae 
ier 


further contributions are promised by Dr. H 


and other foreign and English writers of distine- 
tion. The general plan pursued throughout the 
series is to give within a compass of a hundred or 


of the 


a hundred and fifty pages a brief accow 


leading events in the life of each composer, besides 
a chronological list of his works and mention of 
the circumstances under which they were wnt 
ten, whenever these are of any interest. Mr 
Hueffer did well in reserving for himself the 


composer who now more than any other oecupies 
the attention of the public, as no one is better 
qualified to write on Wagner. We have often 
heard a desire expressed for a book which, be 


sides a biographical sketch, should contain a 
clear statement of the reforms which We r 
introduced in the opera, free from all newspaper 
and partisan misrepresentation. Mr. Hueffer 


not only makes clear the difference betw« 
old opera and the new music-drama, but he also 
briefly traces the gencral development of the 
opera, showing among other things Wagner's re 
lations to his German predecessors in this branch 
of music: Gluck, Mozart, Weber and Beethoven 
The greater part of the book is devoted to analy 
ses of the plot and music of Wagner's ten operas, 
in historical order. 

Mr. Hueffer has not allowed himself 


terred by cheap German sarcasm from pointing 
out the relations between Wacner and Schopen 
hauer. In their views on the relations between 


poetry and music, the two differ indeed as widely 





as possible ; but this could not prevent Wagner 
from adopting Schopenhaver’s metaphysical 
theory of music as the immediate expression of 
the “will.” We do not agree with Wacner's 
‘‘dream ”-theory of music; but it must be borne 


in mind that it was quite possible to base this 
theory on Schopenhauer’s doctrine without in 
the least sharing his admiration of Rossini for 
disregarding the words of the Jibreffi he set to 
music. In the analy 
sensible remarks are made about the love be- 
tween Sieymund and Sieglinde, 


sis of ‘‘ Die Walkiire * some 


which appar- 
ently has shocked so many of the German critics. 
In judging of this love affair it is onlv nec 
to note that “we are not dealing with ordinary 
men and women, but with the children of a god; 


ssary 


mythical beings, that is, who have hardly yet 
emerged from the stage of natural forces. Who 
has ever been shocked at tie amours of the 


Greek divinities on account of their being within 
the forbidden degree of relationship, or at the 
intermarriage of the children of Adam and Eve 
which the Pentateuch implies /” 

Sir Julius Benedict’s ‘ Weber’ acquires a pecu- 
liar interest from the fact that the author was 
a pupil and friend of Weber for a considerable 
period. When he first met Weber he found him 
in the third story of an old house in Dresden, en 
gaged with the arrangement of his “ Freischiitz” 
for the pianoforte; and he enjoyed the privilege 
of hearing the composer sing and play parts 
of this opera to him before it was given to the 
world. Although ‘‘ Der Freischiitz” is now re- 
garded by competent critics as inferior to ‘‘ Eu- 
ryauthe,” and even to ‘‘ Oberon,” it still remains 
with the people the most popular of Weber’s ope- 
ras, which is partly due to the simple character 
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: music and partly to the dramatic interest 


of the plot, whi is lacking in his other operas. 
The critics, however, did not receive ‘* Der Frei- 
schiitz ith a favor at first, and the poct 
Tieck even spoke of it as the most unmusical up- 
roar ever heard on t tage. Weber's kindness 
of character is well illustrated by the fact that 
he secured for Spohr a good position at Cassel, 
although he was aware thatSvohr had expressed 
a very unfavorable cpinion of ‘‘ Der Freischiitz.” 


ads that 
its first 
performances in Vienna mutilated by the 


It sounds almost incredible when one r 


omis- 


sion of important characters and passages. The 
same operation is in our time being repeated 
with the later v of Weber's successor, in va- 
rious German citics, id will one day be an ob- 
ject of still greater wonder and indignation to 
posterity. If Sir Julius Benedict felt more sym- 


pathy with ra, he would doubtless 


1 
rox om 

moder OF 
e 


have pointed out the bonds of affiliation between 


Weber and Wagner, an affiliation which showed 
itself especially in the choice of mythical sub- 
jects for a libretto and of an occasional pregnant 

] ation, as well 


motif to characterize a striking sit 
as in the effective use of horns off and on the 
Had Weber lived some years longer, and 
ed by unf 
turn his back on that ideal of an opera which 
have been in his mind 
“ E in ar 


pated still further some of 






vorable circumstances to 


when he wrote 
antici- 


the reforms mide 


the,” he would have doubtless 


Wagner. But his poverty obliged 
him, in writing ‘* Obe1 
to the prevailing taste, since failure 
would have been financial ruir. While in Lon- 
tined not to leave again 
sion to realize the differ- 
land English treatment 


» réunions of the aris- 


concess i mn 


don, which he was d 
alive, Weber had occa 
n Conti rent 
‘In the hug 
artists were not 


ence betwee 


ected to mix with 
had as- 
bid by in 


tocracy 
the company: shut up, till everybody 
small 
lackeys to enter the gorgeous drawing-rooms by 
I 


CX 


sembled, in a solent 


room; 
», even separated in some cases by 
ianity to avoid any 
commanded like any menial to sing 
songs, . . . ete.” In one ofhis letters, 
rof one of the large soirces at which he 


a back staireas ry 


a cord from the rest of hun 
contazion; 
their 
speakin 


played, Weber says: 





“| 6). )«GUNearly all the stars of the Italian 
Opera Company. . . . Every kind of music 
was sung, but nobody listened to it. The 
din and noise of the throng were horrible. 
When I performed there was an endecav- 
or to obtain a little silence, and one hun- 
dred persons placed themselves syimpxatheti- 
eally round me. God alone knows what 
they heard, for I mvs°lf didn’t hear much of it. 


I bore in mind, however, my thirty guineas and 
was resicned.” 

We have ‘sm toadd. On p. 35 the 
words “symphonic pooms” are applied to Bee- 
thoven’s symphonies. But these words can no 
longer be used in this general figurative manner, 
for “‘symphonic poem” is now a technical ex- 
pression for a distinct form of music just as 
much as symphony or sonata. 

Although the life of Schubert does not offer 
many features of romantic interest, those who 


» one critic 


know his songs and instrumental composi- 
tions will yet find Mr. Frost’s little work 


was not a mt- 


on him quite readable. He 
j 
] sort, 


sician of the polemic or aggressive 


nor did he enjoy much of that rich ex" 
perience which comes to most musicians on their 
travels and at various courts. ‘Life for him 
wa; commonplace, dreary, and even sordid; and 


yet, if we dwell but for an instant on the roman- 
tic and poctical in music, the name of Schubert 
is the first which rises to our lips.” At the pres- 
ent day to hear one of Schubert’s songs and love 
it are ono and the same thing. But it was not 
always so. Almost to the close of his brief ca- 
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reer he was very little known outside a circle of 
friends in Vienna, and his finest song, ‘*‘ The Erl- 
King,” was in vain offered to several publishers, 

nd had to be ultimately published by subscrip- 
In fact, many of his vocal and most of his 
instrumental works were only secured for the 
long after his demise, chiefly throuch the 
efforts of Schumann and later of George Grove. 
When we read, therefore, that Schubert wrote 


tion, 


press 
i 


no less than six hundred songs, besides being 
one of the most prolific composers in other 


he wrote music 
for the love of the thing: and it is 
eling which makes his best pieces always 
fresh and spontancous. <A few of 
his symphonies are almost equal to Bectho- 
ven’s, and had he lived as long as the latter 
it might even be questionable at present which 
of the two would have ultimately ranked 
as the greatest svmphonist: for Schubert’s aim 
was to devote his future labors chiefly to this 
and kindred forms of music, as he must have felt 
that he had already provided the world with the 
finest songs he or any one else ever could give, 
Schubert’s genius derived much nourishment 
from that of Beethoven, who was a near neich- 
bor of his in Vienna, although the two hardly 
knew each other personally; but in return his 
own fame had tosuffer by being obscured by that 
of Becthoven fora longtime. Nor was he able 
to promote his interests by publishing his manu- 
scripts at his own expense, for his income never 
exceeded five hundred dollars a year—a fact 
which strangely contrasts with Rubinstein’s re- 
cent harvest of forty thousand dollars, secured 
in England in the course of two months. 

A very different sort of musician from Schu- 
bert was Rossini. He was one of the most splen- 
did comets that ever crossed the musical horizon. 
Fora while his 
thing else was obscured by it, but now he is rep- 
resented on the stage by only two or three of 
the thirty-seven operas which he wrote in as 
many years of his life. While Schubert alway 
aimed to reproduce by his music the exact senti- 
ments expressed by the poem, Tossini carried to 
its logical extreme the Italian vice of using the 
words of a poem or libretto merely as a peg on 
which to hang his songs. Nothing is more con. 
spicuous in the records of Rossini’s life than the 
unblushing manner in which he cut out the best 
melodies from his unsuccessful operas and in- 
serted them in some new work he had in hand. 
Other musicians, notably Handel, did the same 
thine. But far from excusing Rossini, this sim. 
ply shows that Hindel’s artistic conscience also 
was too lax—although in the case of his sacred 
compositions, in which the sentiment is one of 
uniform reverence and adoration, such a proceed- 
ing was not evidence of so high a degree of mis- 
demeanor as in the case of an opera where the 
music, to be good, should so closely express the 
spirit of the words as to make the two well-nigh 
inseparable in the mind of the hearer, Strange 
to say, even the accommodating and applause- 


ficlds, it becomes evident that 
simply 
that fi 


ound so 





brilliancy was so great that every- 


coveting Rossini at first encountered oppo- 
sition in his native country, because he 


introduced some novel features in the opera. 
These novel features, however, were prob- 
ably mostly copied from Mozart, who first 
used them. For although at the time “ Tan- 
eredi” was produced in Italy none of Mozart's 
works had been given in Rossini’s hearing, he had 
probably, as Mr. Edwards suggests, studied the 
score of these operas. Food for thought is afford. 
ed by the fact that the very things for which 
Rossini was blamed by contemporary critics are 
now recognized as his ch’ef merits! Much cheap 
admiration is accorded iossini for the fact that 
he could write four operas in one year, and one 
opera even in the course of a few weeks. Had 
he devoted as many years to them as he did 





weeks or months they would have stood a better 
chance of surviving the present century. 

The last chapters of Mr. Edwards’s book are 
devoted to Donizetti, Pellini, and Verdi, and on 
this account as well as on eccount of the general 
interest which attaches to this period of musical 
history, it must be especially commended to fre- 
quenters of Italian opers. Chapter LX. is on 
the comic in nmsic; but although the best-known 
instances of comic music are bricfly described, 
the problem as to what the comic in music really 
consists in is not solved; and the author signifi- 
cantly remarks at the end: ‘‘It is easier, indeed, 
to speak of comic music than to define it ac- 
curately, or to cite specimens that will bear 
analysis.” 


SELLAR’S ROMAN POETS OF THE RE- 


PUBLIC. 


The Roman FPocts of the Reputlic. By W. Y. 
Sellar, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Humanity 
in the University of Edinburgh, and formerly 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. New edition, 
revised andenlarged, London and New York : 
Macmillan & Co, 1581. 


In a notice of Dr. Scllar’s ‘ Virgil’ a few years 
ago we mentioned the first edition of the book 
before us as giving 2 singularly correct and ap- 
preciative estimate of the earlicr Latin poets. 
{t is not surprising that that edition, published 
in 18638, should long since have been exhausted. 
In the interval many learned and valuable dis- 
cussions of these poets have appeared, and it 
woul have been absurd to republish the work 
without modification, in the new light thrown 
by Munro’s ‘ Lucretius,’ and Schwabe’s and 
Ellis’s ‘ Catullus,’ to say nothing of others. The 
present edition gives abundant evidence that the 
author has studied diligently what his contempo- 
raries had to offer. He makes graceful and 
generous acknowledgment of his debts ; and he 
has the manliness to maintain an independent 
view of his subjects without yielding his judg- 
ment to the dictation of the last English or 
German specialist. Perhaps we may trace this 
excellent and rare trait to his Scottish nation- 
ality, just as we see that love for the honor of 
little Denmark has helped to save the dignified 
independence of the great Madvig. 

Besides the altecratious from his first edition, 
Dr. Sellar has enriched the second by chapters 
on the Latin Comic Dramatists. He could hard- 
ly have done otherwise if his book was to retain 
veal completeness ; and yet perhaps the original 
instinct, which excluded Plautus and Terence 
from the company of Ennius and Lucretius, was 
trucr. The first two were poets only so far as 
ali ancient comedians had to be poets. The idea 
of writing plays in prose seems to be essen- 
tially modern, and in the age of the Scipios 
would have been an impossibility. The change 
from the deepest tragedy to the coarsest comedy, 
which Shakspere mars by a change from 
verse to prose, as in Macbeth’s Porter, wovld 
have given an ancient writer a chance to intro- 
duce some new metrical system. 

We cordially accept Dr. Sellar’s comparative 
estimate of Plautus and Terence. The literary 
finish of the latter has given him a place in sum- 
mis which he does not deserve on any true prin- 
ciples of criticism. Thecovert severity of Julius 
Cesar’s epigram is hardly perceived by many 
who quote it. Terence, the petted slave, had 
indeed learned from Scipio and Lelius to speak 
Latin perfectly ; but to acquire their Roman 
manhood, even on its comic side, was morally— 
one is tempted to conjectx.re physically —impossi- 
ble to him. Plautus is far more of a comedian 
and a poet, chicfly because he was more of a 
man. Undoubtedly Terence gives a correct rep- 
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resentation of Menander and Philemon ; but it 
is better to be a whole Plautus than a ‘“‘ halved 
Menander.” The Umbrian gave to his versions 
and perversions an energetic reality and cheer- 
fulness worthy of Cato and Ennius. We cannot 
understand, by the way, how Dr. Sellar can call 
the New Comedy “cheerful ” (p. 350). 
undoubtedly was; but its gayety was of that 
terrible kind which does not dare to be thought- 
ful. Healthy cheerfulness—the cheerfulness of 
Aristophanes or Scott—was unknown to it; 
and we cannot help seeing in it abundant touches 
of “delicious misery” worthy of Maudle him- 
self. If we are not mistaken, Dr. Sellar analyzes 
too curiously both the poetical and the dramatic 
art of Plautus. The brave old Umbrian is all on 
the surface, and his charm—a very real and 
very rich one—almost passes away when sub- 
jected to the subtlety which does so much for 
Sophocles or Lucretius. 

Of Ennius and Lucilius Dr. Sellar has made as 
much as possible ; but the utmost is little. We 
are perfectly ready to infer, from the assertions 
of Cicero and Horace, and the imitations of 
Virgil and Persius, that these were the Latin 
Chaucer and the Latin Skelton. But what 
would be our present idea of Chaucer if our 
entire knowledge of him were derived from 
fragments, only three of them more than twenty 
lines long, only ten more than seven lines long 
—the majority of a single word or less than a 
line—quoted by grammarians to show how queer 
they were, and the entire mass less than three- 
quarters of the little volume of Gray # Yet this 
is the case with Ennius, the father of Roman 
poetry—the Latin Homer and Herodotus in one. 
With Lucilius the case is still more tantalizing. 
Dr. Sellar has drained to the utmost the grapes 


Gay it 


* Musarum quibus antrum 
Silvestris raris sparsit labrusca racemis,” 

of all the Roman energy, bold invention, and 
rich, if harsh, music they contain ; but, after 
all, we have to take Ennius and Lucilius chiefly 
on faith. It is astonishing to find that neither 
Dr. Sellar nor any other editor has seen that to 
Ennius should be ascribed the beautiful Satur- 
nian Epitaphs of the later Scipios. Their poetry 
is far beyond any other writer of the time, and 
Ennius was the devoted friend of the family. 

Of Dr. Sellar’s handling of Lucretius we can 
speak with almost unqualified praise. He has 
thoroughly absorbed him, and recognizes with 
generous and delicate appreciation his peculiar 
merits, without losing himself in unwise idolatry. 
His intensity of moral purpose ; his keen appre- 
ciation of nature in her homelier as well as her 
sublimer aspects ; his tenacious hold, through all 
the allurements of fancy, of a philosophic sys- 
tem which at times, unconsciously to Lucretius 
himself, passes into a vivid pantheism not unlike 
that of Shelley, conjured up by the poet’s in- 
spiration ; the combination of sympathy and 
satire with which he tries to arouse his country- 
men to a higher life ; the peculiar force of his 
poetic diction and rhythm, copied from older 
writers in individual points, as its own individual 
points were copied by Virgil, yet, as a whole, 
original and inimitable ; the wonderful depth 
of his Greek scholarship, which drew upon far 
nobler and purer models than did most of his 
fellow poets *—these traits are exhibited in an 
orderly system, but at the same time with a very 
genial warmth, by Dr. Sellar. It seems to us 
that he is disposed to make too much of the 
possible connection with the old Lucretii, and, 
on the other hand, that he does not do justice to 
the truly scientific spirit of some of Lucretius’s 
physical observations. His is not the mere sur- 
face science of Cicero, still less is it the a priori 





* Neither Munro nor Sellar quotes the curious imitation 
of Lucr. iii, 870, from Plat. P’ 0, 68 B. § xiii. 
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absurdity of Plato; he is the legitimate heir of 
Thales, not of Parmenides. 

We find no allusion to Prof. Conington’s re- 
views of Munro. One can hardly imagine Dr. 
Sellar not to have read them ; but their views 
on the limitation of Lucretius’s poetic genius he 
does not seem to appreciate as they deserve. 
He rather avoids discussing whether the poeti 
cal development of the Republic was equal or 
superior to that of the Empire ; yet it is a most 
important point in the history of poetic art. At 
present the old opinions are ata discount ; but we 
are convinced that the criticism which sets Lu- 
cretius and Catullus above Virgil and Horace 
cannot be permanent. 

Of Catullus Dr. Sellar is determined to say the 
very best, and no doubt there is a great deal to 
be said that is good. When an accomplished 
and passionate young man, in the midst of in- 
tensely exciting society, pours out his whole 
heart on the themes of the hour, and in verse of 
unsurpassed melody, the result can hardly be 
other than striking.* Yet exceptions to the ex- 

ellence of Catullus must be made, and those 
which Dr, Sellar makes are correct. He feels 
he cannot help feeling—that there is something 
to apologize for in Catullus, but he does not get 
beyond particulars and tell us what the inhe- 
rent radical defect is. And yet it is not far to 
eek : Catullus was ignoble. Whatever his 
blood, he had little of the spirit of the Valerii. 
He would have made no fit colleague for Brutus 
or Cato; hardly a fit victim for Pyrrhus and 
his elephants. He was brilliant, affectionate, 
and accomplished, but shallow, dissipated, and 
malignant. He could write lovely wedding 
songs, but he never could have deserved to have 
one written on himself. If Lucretius as a writer 
rises above Cicero, Catulius as a character was 
a fit associate for Milo; and with both, poetry 
and character are inseparably intertwined. 

We commend Dr, Sellar’s beautiful book with 
entire cordiality to all lovers of poetry and 
sriticism. 


MOTHER SHIPTON. 


Vother Shipton Investigated. By William H. 


Harrison. London: 1881. 


inAT this popular bugbear, so disquieting to 
uany weak minds, has been gravely exploded, 
ven a cynical philosopher, withdrawing his 
ongue from his cheek, may feel constrained to 
acknowledge to be well.. As prophetess, and 
well-nigh as personality, Mother Shipton is now 
pretty thoroughly no more. If not herself quite 
as mythical as Remus or Arthur, at all events 
her predictions are seen, when examined, to dis- 
solve into the thinnest of thin air. Those who, 
because she is supposed to have forecast it, look 
for the winding up of Tellurian affairs in the 
current year of grace, may therefore again 
draw their breath with their wonted compo- 
sure. 

The various traditions about Mother Shipton 
all agree in representing her as having been a 
native of Yorkshire. One authority dates her 
birth in 1486; another in 1488, adding, we are 
informed, that she died in ** 1651, when upwards 
of seventy years of age”! The arithmetic here 
followed must be that of the witches. And 
equally is there a lack of unanimity as to who 
the Mother was. According to the common- 
place record of her, she began life as Ursula 
Sonthiel, became the wife of Toby Shipton, a 
builder, and was a good-enough sort of woman, 
for all that she could see into thefuture. Agree- 
ably, however, to the heroistic account of her, 
not only was she not called Ursula, but she bore 


*To the comparison with Burns we strongly object 
Byron seems to us + wuch more fitting paraliei. 
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no baptismal designation whatever ; and, seeing 
that she was sired by Satan and had a naughty 
wench, one Agatha Shipton, for mother, it may 
admit of a casuistical doubt whether she was en 
titled to any. An unscrupulous playwright of 
the seventeenth century, whose veracity was 
perhaps corrupted by her astute father for his 
own base ends, tries to palm off Mother Shipton 
as the prosaic ‘‘daughter of Solomon Shipton, 
ditch digg A lately deceased.” And Agatha, he 
further has it, was her own name, and not that 
of Madam Diabola. Not to us, but to the suc- 
cessors of Niebuhr and Mommsen belongs the 





task of dealing scientifically with these perplex 
ing data and sifting out the precious truth there- 
from. 

Neither Dr. Dee nor, to use Sir Thomas More's 
phrase, any other ** old sage father fool” of the 
Mother 
Shipton, of whom, indeed, it is dubious whether 
the world had then yet heard. 
to be the time when she is earliest mentioned 


Elizabethan era has commemorated 


At what appears 


nearly all the prophecies Which have been attri 
buted to her had been accomplished, This was 
in 1641. In 1645 a revised collection of these 
prophecies was published by William Lilly, the 
astrologer, “after the most exact copy,” what 
ever that may have been. The sibyl’s soothsay 
ing ‘“‘was never yet questioned, either for the 
verity or antiquity,” we are assured by Lilly, 
with a sturdy contidence which only an improper 
intimacy with the stars can easily account for. 
\s lately as two years ago no slight commo- 
tion was occasioned in Mid-Somerset by a re 
ported Shiptonian vaticination. A rumor, ori 
inating no one knows how or where, got abroad 
there, and was widely believed by the common 
people, that the Mother had fixed Good Friday, 
1874, as to be distinguished by local calamity. 
Ham Hill, near Yeovil, was to be engulfed at 
noon by an earthquake, and Yeovil itself was to 
be inundated by an extraordinary flood. To be 
out of harm’s way, sundry inhabitants of that 
vicinity betook themselves to better-omened 
regions as the critical day drew near, while 
others made preparations for retreat when duly 
warned. In expectation of seeing Ham Hill dis- 
ippear into a chasm, crowds collected within 
safe distance of it. To their disappointment, the 
spectacle went unrealized, or, as they preferred 
In Mid- 


Somerset, as elsewhere, the ages of faith are 


to put it, had somehow been misdated. 


still running their persistent course. 
With regard to the rough couplet, at which so 
many have shaken in their shoes, 
“ The world to an end shall come 
In eighteen hundred and eighty-one,” 
it has been known to readers of Notes and 
(ueries since 1873 that it first saw the light in 
1862, and that its author, by his own avowal, 
was Mr. Charles Hindley, of Brighton. 

Mr. Harrison, besides exhausting—if not actu- 
ally, as far as his researches have enabled him— 
the Shiptonian bibliography, has reproduced in 
full the oldest discovered work of which Mother 
Shipton is the subject. As interestingly illus- 
trative of the repute which gradually came to 
be attached to what may have been but a mere 
name, he can refer to so respectable a voucher 
as Mr. Timbs in proof that a wax figure of 
Mother Shipton adorned Westminster Abbey till 
a somewhat recent period ; sharing with its un- 
couth companions, effigies of realities as sub 
stantial as Queen Elizabeth and Oliver Crom 
well, the veneration of unhistorical hero-wor- 
shippers. 

In the issue for last April of the Palatine 
| Note-Book, **W. G.,” writing from Harrogate, 
| contributes a detail of numerous fulfilled pro- 
| phecies of recent date, ascribed to Mother Ship- 
| ton, collected in the neighborhood of her tradi- 
' tional birthplace, Knaresborough. One of these 
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prophecies relates to an occurrence which hap- 
pened only last year. Mr. Harrison would ad- 
vantageously supplement his little book, in a 
second edition, by availing himself of the article 


referred to. 


The History of a Mountain. By Elisée Reclus. 
New York: Harper & Byothers. Illustrated. 
Svo. S81. 

THE story of the mountain is written asif related 

by one who, possessed with an intense disgust for 

all mankind, turned his back upon their haunts 
and, with a single companion, a shepherd, strove 
to regain his vigor and peace of mind in the 
mountain solitudes. In dealing with nature his 

tone at once becomes healthy and joyous. M. 

agreeable writer. His book is 

very accurate, and much more complete than 
would be expected from its size. To hardly any 
other could one turn for more impressive and 
at the same time truthful descriptions and defini- 
tions than many of those it gives, as in the case 
of landslips, avalanches, glaciers, and their at- 
tendant phenomena, moraines, etc. Exceptions 
may be taken to such statements as that the 
mountain was once twice its present height. This 
is possible, but improbable. Before the summit 
had reached the surface of the sea the forces of 
erosion were at work, in the winds, waves, and 

Once above the sea level, the heat, 
and the rain re-enforced the activity 
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and destructiveness of erosion to such an extent 
that it isnot at all likely, with their slow rate of 
upheaval, that our highest mountains were ever 
very much higher than at present. The chapter 
on the ‘‘ Destruction of the Peaks ” might have 
been entitled the Destruction of the Mountain, 
is oumeaniny by this means that the 
peaks are formed. ‘It is by licking the moun- 
tains,” says an ancient prayer of the Hindus, 
“that the celestial cow [i e., the rain from 
heaven] formed the fields.” Multitudes of peaks 
have been formed by the same process. The 
author predicts that man will soon be able to 
reach the highest summits of the Andes and 
Himalayas. ‘Balloons have already carried 
him two or three hundred thousand yards high” 
(p. 189). Two hundred thousand yards are more 
than a hundred and thirteen miles. It is consid- 
ered doubtful whether any one has reached a 
height greater than five miles. At this height 
acronauts are so distressed as to be almost crazed 
and incapable of determining altitudes or taking 
observations. Some chapters refer to places, 
creatures, and things belonging particularly to 
the Old World, but they are such as have been 
so woven into our literature that we of the New 
Continent are quite as familiar with them. ‘‘ The 
Animals of the Mountain,” ‘‘The Free Moun- 
taineers,” ‘‘The Cretins,” ‘‘Olympus and the 
Gods,” and ‘“ The Genii” are none the less inter- 
esting because they are of the Old. With these 
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and a few similar exceptions, the history is that 
of our own mountains: the facts and general- 
izations apply everywhere. The plan of the 
work is very comprehensive. Aside from the 
direct story of the rocks, there is introduced a 
great deal of incident, adventure, mythology, 
and religion, which tends to fix the physical 
basis in the mind and heighten the interes: in it. 
The whole is well finished by a chapter on man 
and his relations to the mountain. Among those 
competent to tell the history of the mountain 
there are few who are able to put so much life 
and poetry into descriptions of objects that have 
become commonplace. Looking at them as seen 
by the author, the mountaineer will recognize 
his old friends asif greatly improved. One who 
meets the mountains for the first time after read- 
ing this history will have had an excellent intro- 
duction ; and the traveller who fails to see, think, 
and profit more in his contact with them after 
its perusal will probably be only a tourist. 
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